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Whatever you may mean by Education, by 
learning and the laws of learning, this is 
what I mean by it: to secure and establish a 
set of trustworthy emotions based on a clear 
perception of the difference between what is 
good and what is not so good, between what 
is great and what ts less than great, 
between the best things men have done on 
the earth, and the second and third best. 

From that you can go on with the years 
to any kind of specializing and to an? tech- 
nique; without that, you go on to a mere 
series of illusions about yourself and this 
world ana the next. 


THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
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Domestic Discord, Personality Adjustment, and the Court 


Harriet R. Mowrer 


HE treatment of domestic discord has 

been approached chiefly from two 
angles—the legal and the social—and in the 
establishment of family courts the two ap- 
proaches have co-operated. Family courts, 
or courts of domestic relations, were estab- 
lished with several advantages in mind. 
Cases of desertion and non-support could be 
separated from other cases in which the 
offenses were of a more serious nature, 
through either the organization of a special 
court or the designation of a particular 
branch of the court to hear domestic rela- 
tions cases exclusively. This would not 
only expedite the hearing of such cases, but 
would make it possible to treat them from a 
social point of view. Probation, also, could 
be more frequently and effectively used, 
eliminating the need for the family to be- 
come dependent upon charity during the 
husband’s incarceration. Coercion and 
punishment would be resorted to only in 
those cases where the husband refused to 
support his family while on probation. 

A further advantage of such a court was 
the possibility of establishing a social serv- 
ice department for the investigation of com- 
plaints, and through which reconciliations 
might often be accomplished. Even where 
reconciliation was impossible at the time, 
personal interviews of the clients and re- 
ports by social workers from private agen- 
cies might help to develop a compromise 
program and keep the complainant from 
going into court. All applicants for war- 
rants, accordingly, were to be interviewed 
and an attempt was to be made to study 
causes and attempt treatment. Cases which 
seemed to need careful study and super- 
vision rather than the swift and more super- 
ficial method of court treatment were to be 
referred to private agencies; and in court 


the judge was to have a wide latitude in the 
admission of facts relative to the social situ- 
ation and not be bound by the more rigid 
legal rules of evidence. 


Courts in Action 


The family court was looked upon, ac- 
cordingly, as a social experiment and as 
such received the support of social workers. 
The results in a great many instances, how- 
ever, were not what had been expected, since 
the courts failed to function as had been 
anticipated. 

Workers in these courts have, except in 
rare instances, not been trained for the pro- 
fession of social work. They have been 
selected sometimes simply because of cer- 
tain political affiliations, sometimes through 
the merit test which, though a better method 
of judging competency, still has its limita- 
tions. Field work, therefore, has been most 
limited—deficient both in the extent of the 
investigations and in the intensiveness of 
the treatment programs. Attempts to gen- 
eralize or to “study” causes have been 
characterized for the most part by personal 
biases and couched in moralistic terms. 

Where the court has operated as an inde- 
pendent unit, the judge has been elected to 
the bench. Where the family court has 
been but a branch of a larger court system, 
the judge has been assigned by the chief 
justice. Occasionally a judge has been 


assigned who is by temperament or training: 


quite unfitted for that bench, who allows 
personal biases to enter into his decisions, 
who displays temper and _ emotionality. 
Frequently the judges have rotated from 
one specialized court to another, with the 
result that, by the time a judge became ad- 
justed to the family court, he was moved 
elsewhere. 
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104 DOMESTIC DISCORD AND THE COURT 


Records showing the nature of each par- 
ticular problem, an analysis upon which to 
base treatment, an account of treatmeut 
techniques used, and so on, scarcely exist. 
Family court records are not comparable, on 
the whole, even to those of social agencies 
recognized as having the lowest standards. 


Family Case Work and the Courts 


The family case worker, it is true, first 
recognized problems of domestic discord in 
terms of desertion and non-support and it 
seemed logical to consider such cases pri- 
marily in their legal and economic aspects 
and to proceed accordingly. The result was 
a technique designed to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of the wife and children 
against the so-called irresponsibility of the 
husband and father, and there would have 
been little need for developing any other 
technique if the horizon of family case work 
had not expanded to include the more subtle 
conflicts within the family group. The 
forces making for social maladjustment, pre- 
viously considered entirely economic, are 
now also recognized as psychological. That 
subtle conflicts lie behind what we were pre- 
viously content to call desertion, or non- 
support, and require the development of 
new investigative, diagnostic, and treatment 
techniques, designed to deal with the per- 
sonality factors involved, has become in- 
creasingly apparent. ' 

The social therapist’s approach is becom- 
ing less and less moralistic—he tries, not 
to fix the blame for the difficulty, but to 
understand the case by getting at the indi- 
viduals’ attitudes and the events leading to 
discord. The implication is that an indi- 
vidual cannot change his behavior by an act 
of will. On the contrary, treatment involves 
primarily the changing of attitudes—a com- 
plicated process implying intensive work 
and supervision. 

In the eyes of the law, conversely, the 
husband is guilty if he does not support his 
family; he has done wrong if his behavior 
does not measure up to group standards. 
He is talked with and given an opportunity 
to change his behavior and do the “ right 
thing ”—with the implication that conduct 
is determined by the individual and there- 
fore can be changed by him if he wills to do 
so; or, if he does not so will, punishment 


will be effective in producing a change, 
Unfortunately, the “ ordering-and-forbid- 
ding” technique of the court leaves the 
fundamental aspects of the situation un- 
changed for, while the individual may for 
the moment be restrained, his impulses re- 
main the same. 

The legalistic approach, moreover, with 
its emphasis upon economic factors, is inter- 
ested only in the immediate conflict situa- 
tion. Yet it is doubtful if many domestic 
discord cases can be successfully treated in 
terms of the present situation alone. The 
futility of such a method can probably be 
better understood through a discussion of 
the nature of domestic discord. 


The Nature of Domestic Discord 


Domestic discord cases may be said to be 
of two types: In the first type conflict arises 
out of the personality disorganization of one 
or both of the individuals. In these cases 
marriage relations constitute simply an addi- 
tional conflict situation in the life of the 
individual with which he is unable to cope. 
In the second group of cases, whatever con- 
flicts arise in marriage develop out of the 
complex of factors comprising the marriage 
situation—sexual, cultural, health, economic, 
and so on. While personality disorganiza- 
tion may exist in these cases, it has de- 
veloped exclusively out of the marriage 
situation and not prior to it. 

In order to understand the process of do- 
mestic discord it is necessary to understand 
the sequence of events in the life of the 
individual or individuals, culminating in the 
domestic discord situation. In cases of per- 
sonality disorganization the domestic dis- 
cord cannot be treated satisfactorily in ab- 
straction from the rest of the disorganized 
personality, since the domestic conflict con- 
stitutes only a part of the general conflict 
pattern. 

Even in cases where personality disor- 
ganization does not exist, it is equally im- 
portant to understand the personal develop- 
ment and the social experiences of the 
husband and wife. Treatment involves pri- 
marily the changing of attitudes. It is 
obvious that one cannot change attitudes 
without an understanding of their genesis 
and this invariably takes one back into the 
early life of the individuals. 
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One of the most significant aspects of 
domestic discord cases is the way in which 
the various elements are intertwined. For 
example, as is often found in one type of 
domestic discord, a girl either actually the 
youngest of the family or having the role of 
the youngest, pampered in her family group, 
early gets the idea that this is the role to be 
desired. She may work out her own tech- 
nique of retaining this role in her contacts 
outside her family. On the other hand, she 
may find that she is unable to carry over 
her important role and she, therefore, feels 
misunderstood. Work may prove a failure 
to her and in order to escape it she marries. 

If she has had no knowledge of sex, shock 
and revulsion toward intimate marital con- 
tacts occur early in the marriage relation- 
ship. She feels hurt and misunderstood in 
marriage relations as she had previously in 
communal relations. Unable to play the 
“pampered child” role, she develops escape 
mechanisms and schemes for securing atten- 
tion through complaints of ill health. Thus 
sex conflict soon develops into a health 
conflict. ; 

The husband, on the other hand, may 
express his dissatisfaction at the fact that 
his wife is “too ill” to engage in marital 
relations, and later, when he feels that her 
complaints are exaggerated, he may seek 
satisfaction elsewhere. Thus the health con- 
flict may be said to aggravate in turn the 
first element, that of sex conflict. The wife, 
cognizant of the growing tension and the 
fact that her husband no longer approaches 
her, interprets these factors as indicating 
indifference and lack of sympathy and 
understanding on his part. Thus sex con- 
flict takes on a broader meaning in its dis- 
ruption of attitudes of love, affection, and 
identification of interests. 

The result is that husband and wife no 
longer go out together, the wife complaining 
that she is not well enough to go out with 
her husband. If he goes alone, he may 
decide that, after all, he no longer has much 
in common with his wife. The wife believes 
that her husband’s going out alone indicates 
his lack of sympathy. 

Following the breakdown of sympathetic 
understanding, symbolized in her husband’s 
going out alone, both may decide that they 
never had a great deal in common, that one 
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or the other was always the superior. This 
superiority is proven by pointing to the 
superior family status of one as over against 
the other. The husband, feeling so little 
identification with his family, may accord- 
ingly feel justified in not being over-in- 
dulgent as far as financial matters are con- 
cerned or, having made other alliances, he 
may for the time being feel rather hard 
pressed financially. This intertwining of 
factors continues, accordingly, until finally 
the breaking point is reached in the mar- 
riage relations of the two individuals. 

The courts are constantly faced with such 
situations as is here portrayed without 
realizing it. Obviously, little is to be gained 
by bringing pressure upon the husband to 
support his wife and discontinue his con- 
tacts with other women. And yet that is 
what the court would do. Its action is, 
therefore, ineffective because there is no 
recognition of why the husband fails to sup- 
port his wife and is unfaithful. Coercion 
only confirms his feeling of being misunder- 
stood since his wife is a party to the action 
of the court. 

While each factor in the domestic discord 
situation may be thought of as being related 
in general to every other factor, the peculiar 
ways in which these elements often become 
symbolized in other phases of the relation- 
ship are probably of greater significance. 
Economic conflict, for example, is many 
times symbolic of sex conflict, no other 
trace of which appears on the surface. In 
such situations the husband withholds sup- 
port after repeated refusals of marital rela- 
tions on the part of the wife. The impli- 
cation is that the wife does not deserve 
support if she is not a wife in this respect. 
Frequently ill health and drunkenness may 
indicate a particular personality conflict 
aggravated by a sexual conflict. 

Similarly, what appears outwardly as cul- 
tural conflict indicates, in many instances, a 
breakdown in the love and affectional rela- 
tions. In these instances one of the mar- 
riage partners, unable to explain the lack 
of understanding or identification of inter- 
ests on the part of the other, hits upon what 
seems to him to be a logical explanation; 
for example, “I came from a different type 
of family,” or “I am an American—he is a 
foreigner.” It is easy, accordingly, to be 
misled by surface factors. 
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Certain crisis situations can be treated 
more intelligently if their real significance is 
understood. Take desertion, for example: 
it is one thing to know that in a particular 
instance it symbolizes the wish of the hus- 
band or wife to end his or her marital state; 
that in another instance it may mean simply 
an attempt to escape from a difficult situa- 
tion, other escape mechanisms having been 
used by the individual in the past. Or again, 
it may simply symbolize a threat—“ If you 
don’t treat me better I will go through with 
this some day.” Yet in other instances it 
may indicate a desire for attention. It is 
through recognition of these symbolic mean- 
ings, therefore, that such a crisis situation 
can be adequately met, thereby preventing 
rather than fostering its constant recurrence. 

Again many untrained analysts are likely 
to think of causation in more simple terms 
than is justifiable and, in their zest for 
arriving at some solution of the particular 
problem, they are likely to view it only in 
its less complex aspects. 

Furthermore, it is much more difficult to 
get at hidden or inner processes, of which 
the client or patient himself is not aware. 
The individual experiencing the domestic 
discord usually describes his conflict in 
overt terms and in the absence of a highly 
skilled interviewing technique the more 
fundamental phases are left untouched. 
Futile efforts to persuade a husband to sup- 
port his wife or family by pointing out his 
moral duty to do so, or through resorts to 
force by endeavoring to compel him through 
legal action, are so many times indicative of 
this lack of understanding of the subtle 
aspects of the situation. Efforts at under- 
standing and treating these less apparent 
processes undoubtedly would prove more 
fruitful. 


The Domestic Discord Interview 


The crucial step in the treatment of do- 
mestic discord cases, accordingly, is the 
interview. Whereas the earlier case worker 
depended upon information obtained by a 
casual, “ hit or miss ” process of inquiry, the 
trend is toward the development of a defi- 
nite and predetermined technique of obtain- 
ing the facts which are considered necessary 
for the understanding of the problems 
presented. 

The setting and approach to the interview 


are of paramount importance. Since it igs 
necessary that the interview be highly con- 
trolled, each of the parties to the conflict 
should be interviewed separately and pri- 
vately. The interviewer controls the inter- 
view in the interest of getting not only the 
sort of data desired but also sufficient details 
to furnish a basis upon which recommenda- 
tions for treatment may be made. This may 
be accomplished in a single interview with 
each person if a highly specialized technique 
is used. 

A successful interview is necessarily char- 
acterized by lack of contentiousness and no 
direct effort need be made at verification. 
The check is internal rather than external; 
that is, the check lies in the consistency of 
the story. 

The individual should not be allowed to 
ramble. However, while control is never 
lost it is not apparent on the surface. The 
person is given plenty of time to answer a 
question. There is, of course, an art of ask- 
ing questions. For example, questions may 
be asked in such a way as to help the indi- 
vidual to tell his story. This may be accom- 
plished by indirect questioning. Questions 
also may be phrased in such a way as to 
indicate that they have no moral significance. 

Most individuals talk about their early 
life, community contacts, and so on, with 
less reserve than of their more intimate con- 
tacts within the family group. Therefore, 
by starting with the early life of the individ- 
ual he is able to tell his story from a more 
detached and objective point of view than 
were he first allowed to discuss the imme- 
diate situation. Furthermore, reserve is 
always broken down very early in the inter- 
view by discussion of early emotional attach- 
ments, early ambitions, and so forth. On 
the other hand, if the interviewer starts with 
the present, he immediately becomes identi- 
fied with the conflict situation. When talk- 
ing of the immediate situation the husband 
or wife, whichever the case may be, is likely 
to make accusations which are an outlet for 
pent-up emotions but which do not furnish 
significant data. a 


The Court Interview 


The interviewing procedure used in 
family courts, on the other hand, differs 
from the technique described above in 
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almost every detail. If the case is heard in 
the social service department of the court, 
the husband and wife are usually seen to- 
gether by the interviewer or social worker 
who discusses their difficulty with them. 
This interview often takes place in the 
presence not only of other workers whose 
desks happen to be in the same room, but 
also of relatives, friends, and children who 
accompany the husband or wife as witnesses. 
Then, in the presence of these several per- 
sons, the worker attempts to arrive at the 
truth; whether or not the husband did beat 
his wife, when he last gave her support, and 
so on. Throughout the interview there are 
innumerable charges and counter charges 
on the part of both husband and wife, each 
trying to. out-do the other. 

The upshot of the interview in the com- 
plaint or social service department of the 
court is that the husband either promises to 
support (which he seldom carries out for 
any length of time) in order to escape 
punishment, or he becomes so antagonized 
that he refuses, and the case is then taken 
before the judge who again hears the evi- 
dence and uses the inquisitorial approach. 
“Your wife says you beat her. Is that 
true?” He may spend ten minutes or an 
hour, depending upon his interest. Too 
often the judge is no closer to an under- 
standing of the fundamental aspects of the 
case in an hour than he is in fifteen minutes. 
The additional time is taken up with further 
accusations and denials centered around sur- 
face factors. If children are present they 
are often called upon to state their version 
of the situation. Did you ever see your 
father hit your mother? In many situations 
the child has been instructed by one or the 
other parent as to what to tell the judge. 
Thus the child is made a participant in the 
court process, and this tends to accentuate 
his mental conflict arising out of the do- 
mestic discord of the parents. 

The judge, after deciding in this super- 
ficial manner whether the husband or wife 
is more to blame, and after arriving at what 
he considers to be the truth in the case, 
makes his decision. If it is the first appear- 
ance of the case in court, the husband, if he 
promises to support his wife and be a “ good 
husband,” is given another chance. If he is 
unemployed (in a normal period) he is 
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excused if he promises to look for a job. 
The wife often seems willing to give her 
husband this chance and the couple leaves 
the court room “reconciled.” When the 
case comes up the second time, as usually 
happens, the husband may be told again that 
he will be given one more chance and then 
if he fails he will be sent to the bridewell. 
In an attempt to make the threat more im- 
pressive he is sometimes told, “See that 
man over there. Do you want to get what 
he got—six months?” Finally the threat 
is executed with the reappearance of the 
couple in court. In practice a large propor- 
tion of husbands taken into court because of 
non-support are repeaters, some of whom 
have previously served jail sentences. 


Legal vs. Social Therapy 


From the standpoint of the relations be- 
tween husband and wife, the appearance of 
the husband in court in response to a sum- 
mons represents a crisis in the relations of 
the couple. The husband feels that his wife 
has betrayed the privacy of their marriage 
relations by bringing him into court, a proc- 
ess through which the most intimate phases 
of his life become public property. 

The attitude of the husband when the wife 
goes to a family case work agency is not 
wholly different, although it does not con- 
note as high a degree of publicity. The 
case worker, however, if she is a capable 
worker, recognizes the situation and attempts 
to dissolve the antagonism at the beginning 
of the treatment process. The court, on the 
other hand, through its coercive process 
tends to foster the antagonism between hus- 
band and wife and between the husband and 
the court. With the husband, accordingly, 
it frequently becomes a game of outwitting 
not only his wife but also the court. It 
arouses in him the desire to punish his 
family as they are punishing him. As many 
husbands have been heard to remark, “ I’ll 
show her she can’t get anything from me 
this way. What do I care for the judge? 
Let my wife put me in jail.” The wife, in 
such situations, having intended to ‘use the 
court only as a whip over her husband to 
force him either to support her or pay more 
attention to her, frequently becomes re- 
morseful as soon as sentence is pronounced, 
begging that her husband be not sent to jail 
but allowed to return to her. The damage, 
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however, has already beeri done so far as 
the husband’s attitudes are concerned. 

Effective treatment of domestic discord 
must be based not upon careful balancing of 
the offense of the husband with the pain of 
punishment, as the court process implies, 
but upon an analysis of the social and psy- 
chological factors involved. The function 
of the analytical process, accordingly, is to 
discover the elements in the situation which 
produce domestic discord and toward which 
treatment will subsequently be directed. 
Treatment requires the modification of atti- 
tudes—which involves the application of a 
series of complex techniques through which 
the analysis is utilized. 

In the legalistic method the fundamental 
factors in the situation are seldom known. 
Furthermore, they never can be arrived at 
through the conventional court approach. 
The entire method is based upon a false psy- 
chology which assumes that the individual’s 
behavior can be modified through coercion. 

Treatment is a much more complex proc- 
ess than many persons would like to believe. 
Accordingly, it may seem much easier to tell 
the client “ what to do and what not to do” 
rather than to try, through social therapy, 
to modify his attitudes relative to his family 
situation. The court enthusiast in his zeal 
to defend his approach is inclined to sim- 
plify the situation. He fails to recognize the 
real nature of the “ reconciliations ” which 
seem to take place by the “ ordering-and- 
forbidding” and coercion methods. He 
seems to forget that such “ reconciliations ” 
are agreed upon to avoid further prosecution 
and that such a compromise is in reality a 
decision on the part of himself and acqui- 
esced to by the husband to avoid punishment. 

Enthusiasts for this type of technique, 
furthermore, measure the success of the 
court process on the basis of such “ recon- 
ciliations.” No allowance is made for the 
fact that the larger percentage of these cases 
come back repeatedly, separate, or subse- 
quently go to the divorce court. The result 
is that no reliance can be placed upon statis- 
tics purporting to show the extent to which 
such courts function effectively. 

Some of the family courts, it is true, have 
made use of non-legal techniques. Cases of 
drunkenness, for example, are treated by 
giving the drink cure during incarceration. 


This treatment, however, is imposed without 
adequate knowledge of the situation. It 
assumes that drink has only a physiological 
basis, failing to take into account the psycho- 
logical releases produced by drink through 
which the individual is able to escape many 
of the unpleasant features of his environ- 
ment. This may account for the large num- 
ber of failures of so-called drink cures, 
which, of course, leave the psychological 
situation unchanged. 

The legalistic approach naturally fails to 
take into account the personality adjustment 
of the individuals concerned. A man, for 
example, who cannot hold a position because 
of a deep-seated feeling of inferiority which 
not only makes him an undesirable employee 
but also a quarrelsome or ineffectual hus- 
band, is not going to become a “good” 
husband upon being ordered by the court to 
support his wife and family. Neither is the 
wife going to find her marriage a more satis- 
factory experience just because she receives 
financial support from her husband. She is 
still without a companion who sympathizes 
and co-operates with her in family life, and 
her children are subject to the strains of 
living without a father or, if he is present, of 
living in a home surcharged with incessant 
conflict. In a similar way an emotionally 
disturbed wife who has failed to work out 
an adjustment with her husband because 
from early adolescence she has held the idea 
that sex is unclean and that all men are to be 
distrusted will not be helped through court 
contact. 


Therapy and Court Organization 


The problem of treatment, therefore, is to 
modify the attitudes of the principals in the 
case in such a way as to bring about har- 
monious relations where there has previously 
been conflict. This involves not only a full 
understanding of the situation, but also a 
mastery of the techniques by which attitudes 
can be changed. 

Modification of attitudes, beieeues. is not 
a simple process as has already been pointed 
out. It requires many contacts between the 
social therapist and the client in which step 
by step his behavior is re-interpreted to him 
and his situation redefined. It requires con- 
sistency of purpose and absence of conflict 
between the client and the therapist. It re- 
quires access to, and co-operation with, such 
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specialized services as may be needed in 
understanding and treating the elements 
making for conflict. The contributions of 
the sex hygienist, the vocational adviser, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the physician, 
the family case worker, and the domestic 
discord consultant all may be necessary in 
the treatment of a single case. Treatment 
from the point of view of any one alone, 
however, is likely to be ineffective. Neither 
is there any likelihood that anything will be 
accomplished out of the contributions of all 
unless some means is found for co-ordinat- 
ing the treatment programs of each of the 
specialists. 

Can a court, then, furnish the necessary 
machinery for adequate treatment of do- 
mestic discord? Certainly there is nothing 
to be gained through the old-time court 
organization. It may even be questioned 
whether the legal status of the court is not 
inherently contradictory to the satisfactory 
treatment of domestic discord. 

Let us assume the acceptance of the point 
of view already presented and see how it 
might be worked out under court auspices. 
The natural thing to do would be to organ- 
ize a social service department as an adjunct 
to the court, following the precedent of past 
experience. Treatment of domestic discord 
would then be delegated to experts in this 
department. What, then, would be the role 
of the judge? In so far as treatment is suc- 
cessful it does not need the confirmation of 
the court. Only the unsuccessful cases, 
therefore, would ever reach the court and 
some question may be raised as to whether 
in some instances any legal action would be 
better than doing nothing. But where could 
one find a judge who would countenance 
such self-denial? Assuming that such a 
judge could be found for the present, what 
assurance would there be that sooner or 
later the whole relationship between the 
bench and the social service department 
would not be upset in the interests of politi- 
cal expediency or the aggrandizement of a 
politically ambitious judge? 

But suppose some arrangement could be 
worked out whereby, for the present at least, 
the social service department was free from 
political influence and its personnel could be 
chosen upon some objective basis. This 
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could be done extra-legally if the judge were 
willing to delegate his authority to a citizens’ 
committee. What would such a department 
do for specialized services such as the medi- 
cal, psychological, sex hygiene, vocational 
guidance, and psychiatric? Obviously, the 
person charged with the responsibility for 
the treatment of a particular case would 
have not only to have the co-operation of the 
specialists but to know how to interpret and 
co-ordinate such specialized findings and 
recommendations. Could this be done with- 
out having persons in the department repre- 
senting these specialties? Obviously, to 
have such a specialized staff subordinated 
to the persons responsible for treatment 
would mean that such persons would have 
to have the prestige and expert training 
which would place them upon a par with 
other professions. Could the services of 
such a professionally trained staff of men 
and women be secured by a court? 

The alternative to the organization of a 
competent social service department as a 
part of the court would be the development 
of an independent agency to treat cases of 
domestic discord but working in close co- 
operation with the court. Under this plan 
a privately supported organization specializ- 
ing in the treatment of domestic discord, 
having within itself all the specialized serv- 
ices required, would receive cases from the 
court directly or through a social service de- 
partment whose only function was to act as 
a liaison between the court proper and the 
domestic discord clinic. 

There seems no reason why such an or- 
ganization as this could not function effec- 
tively so long as it was operated under the 
guidance of a competent board and had the 
co-operation of the court. This plan has the 
advantage over that of trying to develop a 
comparable organization under court auspices 
in that it would be wholly free from political 
influence and would, therefore, attract a 
type of personnel more likely to make it a 
successful agency. If, at some later date, 
the co-operation of the court should cease, 
such a specialized agency could continue 
functioning, drawing its cases from other 
social agencies and from the community in 
general. 
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A Bridge to Workers’ Education 
Hilda W. Smith 


R the past thirteen years, a new move- 

ment in education has been making 
steady progress in the United States. Start- 
ing originally with a small group of evening 
classes for industrial workers, under the 
auspices of certain trade unions, the move- 
ment has grown in strength until now it 
includes a group of resident workers’ schools 
and evening classes in a large number of in- 
dustrial centers. Some of these schools and 
classes are controlled and administered by 
independent committees; others are con- 
ducted by some labor organization, a politi- 
cal party, or by a group of workers in 
co-operation with a college or university. 
This year, for the first time, such workers’ 
classes are being conducted in some states in 
co-operation with the public schools, which 
have assigned unemployed teachers to 
workers’ groups and are paying them from 
federal relief funds. 

To build an educational program on the 
basis of relief for unemployed teachers im- 
plies difficulties. To do this in a pioneer 
field where teaching method is all-impor- 
tant necessitates a careful piece of work in 
teachers’ training, often impossible to organ- 
ize when immediate jobs for teachers are the 
main emphasis. In spite of these and many 
other difficulties, progress has been made 
this winter, new classes have developed in 
every section of the country, and workers 
and public school officials alike have learned 
much from this experiment in co-operation. 

In many groups discussing adult educa- 
tion the questions are often heard: Why 
special classes for workers? Why not in- 
clude such classes in any program designed 
to meet the educational needs of adults? 
Should not everyone have opportunities to 
discuss the topics of current interest in the 
economic field which are of special concern to 
workers’ education classes? While workers’ 
classes should certainly be included in any 
general community program of adult educa- 
tion, this does not mean that people with 
different backgrounds should necessarily be 
taught in the same classroom. Workers in 
industry feel more at home in a class where 
their lack of educational background is taken 


into account and where the instruction is 
closely related to the problems of their daily 
lives. 

Workers’ education is adapted to the edu- 
cational needs of mature persons who have 
had to leave school after the sixth grade or 
earlier and are handicapped by lack of sys- 
tematic education in childhood. It provides 
for men and women workers in industry, 
business, commerce, domestic service, and 
other occupations, new educational oppor- 
tunities to train themselves in clear thinking 
through the study of those questions closely 
related to their daily lives as workers and as 
citizens. 


THE meager educational background of 
the worker, together with his high level of 
intelligence, presents an interesting problem, 
requiring a special method of instruction— 
as broad as the interests of the workers 
themselves. Informal classes, a full discus- 
sion of current economic problems, and a 
teaching method that combines a mature 
viewpoint with a simple vocabulary have 
characterized workers’ education classes. 
Under these conditions workers feel encour- 
aged and make good progress. 

The shorter work day in industry assured 
by the codes makes possible new opportuni- 
ties for thousands of workers who are eager 
to use some of their leisure for study, in 
order to understand their new civic and in- 
dustrial responsibilities. The rapid increase 
in union membership under the codes is 
another factor in the new interest every- 
where manifest. 

This emphasis on the social sciences, how- 
ever, does not imply a narrow curriculum. 
The worker has many interests which he 
would like to develop through further edu- 
cation : there is constant demand for English 
composition, literature, and public speaking ; 
for instruction in elementary science, taught 
in a way that gives a clear story of the his- 
tory of the earth and of life. Many workers 
are eager to develop their own unused 
talents in the field of creative art: painting, 
modeling, writing, music, and drama are of 
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interest to talented individuals who have 
never had opportunities for such instruction. 

New opportunities are opening every day. 
A new labor information service is in proc- 
ess of organization, designed to give the 
facts of the codes and other phases of the 
government program, and to issue this ma- 
terial in simple form to trade unions and 
workers’ classes. Such a service may well 
prove useful to other groups, in settlements, 
clubs, or community centers. It is inter- 
esting also to know that requests are coming 
from groups of farmers or farm women for 
the same type of course that has been given 
in industrial centers, thus adapting a workers’ 
education program to rural districts and re- 
lating the teaching to economic questions of 
special interest to country people. 


To give supervision to this rapidly develop- 
ing program is not easy. In view of the fact 
that this is a pioneer field, in which there 
are few experienced teachers, the Federal 
Relief Administration has authorized the 
appointment in every state of a Director of 
Workers’ Education who will be paid from 
relief funds. Five of these directors are 
already appointed, and other states are try- 
ing to secure suitable candidates. A plan 
has been proposed for the establishment of 
teachers’ training centers this summer in 
those states where a large industrial popula- 
tion indicates a need for more instructors. 
These training centers are to be organized 
for a six weeks’ term, and for the most part 
will use college and university buildings. It 
is possible that social workers who may be 
unemployed would be interested to take this 
training—which may lead in time to some 
opportunity for teaching in a new and inter- 
esting field. It is inevitable that, as the 
movement grows, teachers, executives, busi- 
ness administrators, publicity workers, and 
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other types of persons will be needed to 
carry it on. The social worker, with his 
background of understanding of community 
problems and industrial questions, has much 
to offer. It is not too much to expect that 
workers’ classes may perhaps be housed in 
many settlements and community centers, 
where neighborhood interest indicates a new 
opportunity. Such places are geographi- 
cally and socially in a strategic position to 
interest groups of workers in a program of 
education which is vitally related to their 
lives as workers and as citizens. 

Such education in its application has a 
direct bearing on social reorganization by 
means of legislation, labor organization, 
civic and social activities of many kinds, and 
gives workers’ education a significant place 
during this period of industrial and social 
changes. Many families with whom social 
workers are in touch might be glad to know 
that such classes exist and to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity. To quote one gar- 
ment worker, “I’m glad to find classes that 
I can afford at a time when I can come, and 
taught so that I can understand.” 

Thoughtful industrial workers are often 
suspicious of the program of social work, 
believing that such efforts must always be 
labeled “charity.” They are usually un- 
aware of the larger aspects of social work 
and of the ultimate purposes implicit in the 
best type of family case work or community 
organization. It cannot be expected of a 
group of factory workers that they them- 
selves will approach an unknown and often 
suspiciously-regarded group of people. If 
the two groups can be brought together in 
some ‘sort of common understanding, their 
objectives will be found to be much the 
same. Can social workers build this bridge 
of understanding by means of real partici- 
pation in a program of workers’ education? 
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The Growth of a Case Committee 
Dorothy H. Galt 


ERTHA REYNOLDS’ definition of the 

function of case work as the develop- 
ment of an individual’s “ capacity to adjust ” 
is a satisfyingly succinct expression of the 
goal toward which family welfare work is 
striving. After four years of depression, 
with the accompanying community and indi- 
vidual economic problems, it no longer 
seems sufficient to offer minimum food 
orders and rent checks as a substitute for 
the security of economic independence. This 
awareness of inadequacy on the part of a 
community is the first step toward the fulfil- 
ment of its responsibilities. Since the case 
committee is a link between the community 
and the work which is the community’s 
accepted responsibility, the case committee 
can and should be one of the prime factors 
in the community’s achievement of its goal, 
i.e., the development in its own members of 
the “capacity to adjust.” The functions of 
the case committee—from the very fact of 
its being such a link—extend in two direc- 
tions: to the community and to the work of 
the agency. Instead of discussing academi- 
cally the nature of those functions and pos- 
sible methods for their performance, let me 
describe for you the origin and growth of 
one case committee and how it worked out 
its own functions and responsibilities. 


THE agency had been in existence for some 
years and had grown to include various 
community services—its Board was respon- 
sible for the public health nursing, Negro 
recreation, and a Thrift Shop—as well as 
for family welfare work. Of necessity, how- 
ever mistakenly, the case committee had 
assumed the functions of a family welfare 
board and its real functions were almost 
completely overshadowed by these other 
burdens. In the reorganization which sep- 
arated the different services, it was possible 
to select for the family welfare Board those 
members of the community most interested 
in the family field and to build a case com- 
mittee that could limit its functions. 

The nucleus of the new case committee 
was five members of the Board of Directors 
and this group, which was increased grad- 
ually, formulated its own plans for pro- 


cedure and membership, and decided its own 
functions. I emphasize this point because 
the more usual procedure is for a group to 
be gathered together and rather arbitrarily 
told what are to be its functions and what 
the manner of its performing them. I can- 
not be strictly chronological in writing of 
our plans and decisions, so let me remind 
you now that they were not quickly arrived 
at but were rather the natural outcome ot 
the growth of our understanding and 
experience. 

Before we even started to increase our 
membership, the original group of five met 
with the executive secretary to discuss four 
questions. We felt that the direction of our 
growth and the final personnel of the com- 
mittee, as well as any contribution we might 
make depended on the answers. First, we 
must know what case work is. Second, we 
had to decide whether the community was 
sold on the need for case work or whether it 
felt it could limit itself to giving relief only. 
Third, we had to study our functions as a 
case committee. And fourth, we had to de- 
cide what sort of a committee was needed 
and what were the best methods of perform- 
ing its functions. Under the excellent direc- 
tion of our executive, we used books, periodi- 
cals, and some case records in our study.* 
We found case records (not all of closed 
cases) extremely helpful during this rather 
formal study. They illustrated the theories 
we were reading about and, since they ex- 
tended over a fairly long period, we could 
see not only the functioning but the results 
of good case work. The aid of the concrete 
in crystallizing the theoretical is as obvious 
here as it is in any other study. We spent 
our first meetings discussing our research 
and planning the application of the knowl- 
edge we gleaned from it to the. solution of 
our own problems. 

Many of our preconceived ideas, not 
always thoroughly considered, were valuable 

*Some of the books we studied were The Art 
of Helping People Out of Trouble, by Karl de 
Schweinitz; Some Aspects of Relief in Family 
Case Work, by Grace Marcus; The Family 
Society, by Francis H. McLean; and numerous 
articles from THe Famiry. We used several case 


records that had been selected by the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. 
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as a starting point for our discussion. All 
the arguments, good and bad, for and 
against case work were analyzed and in our 
own minds disposed of once and for all. We 
arrived finally at the accepted function of 
case work and, while we arrived at it collec- 
tively, we accepted it individually and com- 
pletely—it formed for us a definite, mutual 
goal for our combined efforts. 

As to our second question—we for- 
tunately were agreed that the need for real 
case work in our community could and 
should be met wherever our unusually heavy 
load allowed it. 

In fulfilling our responsibility to the com- 
munity and to the work it fostered, our 
functions, we decided, were twofold: First, 
thorough discussion of the problems of indi- 
vidual families with the worker—who is our 
contact with the family—and mapping out 
a general and necessarily tentative plan 
leading toward their solution. This free dis- 
cussion of every phase of a problem is ex- 
tremely valuable: The committee members 
gain an increasing and sympathetic under- 
standing of the variety of problems that be- 
set families and of their personalities and 
their difficulties, without too indirect a con- 
tact with the human beings they are trying 
to help. The worker, from the very prepa- 
ration of her material for presentation to the 
committee, crystallizes her evaluation of the 
problems and clarifies her picture of the 
people involved. The reactions of different 
minds to the impact of a problem, the vary- 
ing points of view, the stimulus one mind 
exerts on another—in other words, group 
thinking that has a definite goal—lead to a 
deeper understanding of difficulties and 
form a sound basis for constructive plan- 
ning. Let us consider for a moment what 
elements are essential if group thinking is 
to fulfil its contribution: the group must be 
made up of individuals who are intelligent 
and reasonably well informed; they must 
think actively, not confine themselves to the 
dissertation of already formulated ideas or 
prejudices but be alert and open minded; 
as a group they must be interested not only 
in the argument but in the end toward 
which it is directed; and there must be 
someone in the group who is continually 
aware of that end and able to restrict the 
argument to its achievement. In my own 
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opinion, the analyses made by a group which 
has these qualifications will be far more true 
than any the members could have arrived at 
individually. In our own committee, we are 
constantly going from specific problems 
present in the situation we are considering 
to a discussion of general problems and, if 
this is not allowed to go too far afield, it is 
very valuable. Not only does it lead a group 
to form its own general policies but it crys- 
tallizes the thinking of the individual mem- 
bers. Thoroughly thought out opinions on 
general problems will facilitate planning in 
future situations of the same general class, as 
well as help solve the specific problem that 
was the starting point of the discussion. 
Our second function, we decided, was to 
assist the staff, through our varied con- 
tacts, in using all the available resources of 
the community for our families; to recog- 
nize definite lacks in the way of community 
resources; and, where we felt these needs 
could be met by understanding and helpful 
groups in the community, to stimulate action 
and, if necessary, assist in the development 
of the project. We found it important to 
have these extra activities, however close 
their co-operation with the actual case work, 
under the direction of outside groups. It 
is far too easy for the committee that is most 
aware of needs to try to fill all these needs 
through its own membership. Not only do 
these diversified activities take too much of 
the time, thought, and energy that should 
be devoted to its main field—i.e., case 
work—but the committee thereby misses an 
opportunity to quicken the interest of the 
community at large in social needs and to 
build up active participation in meeting them. 
We have frequently been able to meet 
special needs, in families where the budget 
could not be stretched beyond absolute ne- 
cessities, by our contacts with outside com- 
munity groups. Clubs, Sunday- and day- 
school classes, and philanthropic individuals 
may be more than glad of an opportunity to 
give additional fresh milk for a family, a 
bicycle for a boy who could be a’ Western 
Union messenger if he had one, and many 
other extras that society funds cannot be 
used for. (Need I add that great care must 
be exercised if any contacts are to be made 
directly between donor and family?) The 
organization of a nursery school in our 
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community, while it is still in the planning 
stage, is another illustration of this function. 
The mother in one of our families had to 
have an operation some months ago, involv- 
ing several weeks of hospitalization and a 
rather protracted period of convalescence. 
In discussing ways of caring for her two 
pre-school age children during this time, the 
possibility of organizing a nursery school to 
fill just such a long-felt want was brought to 
our attention. At that time the Civil Works 
Administration was sponsoring such proj- 
ects and a member of our committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities. A 
committee was formed (its chairman and all 
but one member from other organizations) 
to organize this project and, although we 
could not get financial support from the gov- 
ernment, the committee still hopes to get 
community backing and carry out its plans. 

We come now to the fourth question that 
faced the committee—what sort of a com- 
mittee was needed—and how best could it 
perform its various functions? The person- 
nel of the committee is vital. We began, as 
I have said, with five members. Our first 
decision about increasing our membership 
was that we must do so slowly—we felt it 
would be easier for a small group to absorb 
new members one or two at a time than in 
larger numbers. In this way it is possible 
to have a large proportion of the group 
always aware of the goal of the discussion 
and with some experience in evaluating the 
problems it deals with. The gradual growth 
in membership was valuable also because it 
tended to keep the more experienced mem- 
bers of the committee alert to bring out all 
the factors in each situation—an effective 
means for procuring a thorough discussion. 
It is healthy for the members of any com- 
mittee to take individual responsibility for 
clarifying the issues, obvious as they may 
seem. It relieves the chairman of the neces- 
sity for shouldering too much of the burden 
in directing the discussion and preserves for 
the committee its own group functions, sav- 
ing it often from becoming merely a sanc- 
tioning body for one person’s opinions and 
plans. 

A nominating committee from the case 
committee recommends new members to the 
president of the Board. A possible new 
member is considered first from the stand- 


point of his qualifications in relation to the 
functions of the committee, and asked to 
attend one meeting as a guest. This gives 
the nominating committee an opportunity to 
see how the individual fits into the group 
already formed and gives the new member a 
chance to see at first hand exactly what is 
likely to be expected of him. If the accord 
is mutual, his name is presented to the presi- 
dent of the society for appointment by the 
Board. Appointment by the board of the 
members of any committee (on the recom- 
mendation of that committee) is a helpful 
check on the balance of personnel: it keeps 
the president and, through him, the board in 
touch with the various groups for whose 
activities they are in the final analysis re- 
sponsible; it precludes the possibility of a 
committee developing too strongly in the 
direction of one of its functions—as it might 
if it were self-perpetuating. 

Our aim for the complete membership of 
the committee is to have as fully repre- 
sented as possible those professions dealing 
with various human problems, with a large 
proportion interested mainly in family wel- 
fare. The fields of medicine, law, the min- 
istry, education, public health, and public 
welfare all have a definite contribution to the 
work of a case conference. Each specialist 
sees the factors in a situation from the view- 
point of his profession and can make a keen 
analysis of them in relation to the problem 
as a whole. The explanation of the various 
factors by those who know most about them, 
plus the results of their methods of attack, 
reveals the relative importance of those fac- 
tors and clarifies the whole situation. For 
example, in discussing one of our families 
that presented a variety of problems—ill- 
ness, poverty, marital difficulties, and social 
maladjustments—the analysis of the situa- 
tion by the doctor and a public health nurse 
who were present helped us to realize that 
the health problem was so immediate in im- 
portance that we could not hope to make any 
progress in solving the others unless both 
material and medical relief were given. In 
addition, these representatives of different 
activities go back to their own groups in the 
community and interpret to them, quite nat- 
urally and in terms of their own special in- 
terests, the work the agency is doing. 
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WE started with two morning meetings a 
month, with the intention of working up to 
a weekly meeting. We felt that, as we grew 
in knowledge and experience, the value of 
our contribution would also grow and our 
services should therefore be more frequently 
available. One meeting each month is held 
in the evening and this enables us to include 
men who could not be present during the 
day; we recognize the possibility of its de- 
veloping into a separate committee—prob- 
ably mostly men with a man as chairman— 
which may prove extremely helpful in work- 
ing on specially selected cases. 

The morning meetings are supposed to 
last from 10:00 to 12:00 but almost always 
run an hour overtime. The procedure is 
very simple and informal: the minutes of 
the last meeting have been mailed and, un- 
less there are corrections or additions, are 
accepted without reading and placed on file; 
reports on special projects are given and 
discussed ; then comes the main part of the 
meeting, with a staff member present. We 
have found that it works well to have the 
staff members meet with us in regular 
sequence. This not only insures a variety 
in our contacts with the staff but gives them 
time to select the family situation to be pre- 
sented and to organize the material for that 
presentation. Each worker, before present- 
ing a new problem, brings us up to date on 
families we have previously discussed so 
that we can follow fairly closely the results 
of plans we have helped develop. (Inci- 
dentally, our continued interest in situations 
we have analyzed is helpful and stimulating 
to the staff.) The new problem is then pre- 
sented in full detail and the rest of the 
meeting is devoted to its discussion. It has 
proved a saving of time to send a very short 
outline of the new case with the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

On several occasions the committee has 
decided to devote an entire meeting to a 
special discussion which seemed, at that 
stage of our development, necessary for our 
usefulness. One of these was on the func- 
tion of case work, as I have described, and 
I feel sure that, if at any time in the future 
a special problem presents itself with suff- 
cient urgency, it will be given the same 
special attention. 

It has been our policy to invite guests to 
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meetings which would be of special interest 
to them, either because of an interest in the 
general problems or, more frequently, be- 
cause of personal acquaintance with the 
family. We can thereby widen our com- 
munity contacts and, more important, we are 
able to co-operate actively with those who 
are already interested in particular families 
and gain the very definite contribution an 
additional personal contact with our families 
can make, with possibly extra information 
and a different analysis of the situation to 
help us in planning. In addition, we are 
constantly uncovering people who may prove 
most valuable in active case work or in com- 
mittee or board activity. 

We have deviated many times from our 
usual routine. Besides the meetings de- 
voted to special discussions, we have had a 
joint meeting with the Board of Directors, 
as a substitute for one of their regular meet- 
ings. Although the members of the case 
committee were prepared to carry on the 
discussion after the case had been presented, 
the members of the Board were so interested 
in discussing the problems that the commit- 
tee was called on only to elucidate certain 
points or to explain general policies. I men- 
tion this merely as a suggestion for provid- 
ing board members a means of contact with 
case work practice without requiring attend- 
ance at extra meetings. Our own Board’s 
interest was so keen that we are planning to 
repeat the joint meeting within the year and 
to open our evening conference to Board 
members. 


A SYNTHESIS of the results of our in- 
quiry into personnel and function can be 
expressed in a few words. In order to exe- 
cute its twofold responsibility, the case com- 
mittee of a family society should be com- 
posed of members of the community—repre- 
sentative of different groups and varied 
activities—who have in common a sympathy 
and understanding for family difficulties and 
the will to aid in resolving them, and who 
are agreed on the methods for achieving this 
goal. Its functions are: participation in the 
case work itself, utilization and stimulation 
of community resources, and interpretation 
to the community of the services that are 
striving toward the common goal, i.e., the 
development of a happy, independent, co- 
operative citizenship. 
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A Staff Evaluation of Agency Function 
Joseph E. Beck 


Fe the past few months the staff of the 
Family Welfare Association of Scran- 
ton has been experimenting in a self-evalua- 
tion. We are still in the midst of the process 
but have arrived at a stage where our 
methods and thinking may be of some value 
to other communities. 

For the first time in the history of our 
county, there has been created a county- 
wide public relief agency. The size of its 
job and the extent of its operation have 
overshadowed in the public eye all other 
family service activities. We discover a 
growing necessity to interpret our job. The 
consciousness of having changed from a 
widely known and widely accepted public 
function to a service less known and less 
accepted, has created in the minds of some 
staff members a feeling of insecurity, due 
principally, I believe, to an inability on our 
part to articulate convincingly the functions 
of our society. 

The district secretaries at several meet- 
ings attempted to formulate what the func- 
tional activities of our society ought to be. 
We found ourselves going in circles. We 
wandered from philosophy to generality. 
We encountered too many “ifs”: if the 
Poor Board would do so and so, if the 
County Emergency Relief Board would pay 
rents or give other types of services, and so 
on. We became, if anything, even more 
confused and decided to abandon the ab- 
stract method of approach and to try another 
analysis based on concrete information. 


THE first step was a report on financial 
expenditures, case loads, and problems in 
the families under care for the month of 
January, 1934. Our relief expenditures, we 
found, were as follows: more than 50 per 
cent went for rent; 28 per cent in cash 
allowances; 10 per cent for food; the re- 
mainder for coal, medicine, heat, light, and 
miscellaneous items. 

About 45 per cent of the money was going 
into families whose problems were classified 
by the visitors as “ disability and illness ”; 
20 per cent in families classified under the 
various categories of unemployment and 


insufficient income; 18 per cent in families 
classified as “widows”; 15 per cent in 
families where the problem was “ desertion 
or non-support ”; and the remainder in a 
few miscellaneous groupings including “ old 
age.” 

The total case load of the agency for Jan- 
uary, 1934, was approximately 65 per cent 
higher than the case load of January, 1929, 
five years previous. The staff was just 
about the same in number. 

Who are these families? Why this large 
case load? What are we doing? A rapid 
case-by-case analysis gave us the following 
answers: 

(1) There is a group of families classi- 
fied as disabled. Under this category fall 
families made dependent because of illness 
or disability of the principal wage-earner. 
A number of these families have been under 
the care of the agency for years. Many 
present economic needs, but are not eligible 
for emergency relief. A large proportion 
present problems which, the visitor believes, 
require case work service. 

(2) Our agency has proportionately but 
few more families dependent because of de- 
sertion now than we had in January, 1929. 
This is in contrast to the analysis of some 
statistical data gathered during another 
period of unemployment, which indicated 
that the number of families that became de- 
pendent because of desertion of wage-earners 
increased as the years of that depression 
rolled on. 

(3) There has been a great increase in 
the demands for service from the families 
of the unemployed. We see increased do- 
mestic difficulties; maladjustments due to 
the personal insecurity caused by unemploy- 
ment; definite appearance of mental illness 
in persons who have been self-supporting 
and who have previously made satisfactory 
adjustments in the community. We are 
already confronted by some of the vicious 
by-products of a long time unemployment 
period. 

At the same time a demand for service 
has come from the emergency relief workers 
on behalf of the families they are visiting. 
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Early in the depression period we organized 
an unemployment division as a distinct func- 
tion of our agency. The new workers in 
the unemployment relief field rapidly be- 
came aware of serious problems in homes 
and believed that these problems needed the 
attention of visitors with smaller case loads 
and more experience. Many families were 
transferred to the case work department. 
This general spirit was carried over to the 
County Emergency Relief Board and it has 
transferred a large number of families to the 
Family Welfare because of the need for fol- 
low-up of medical and health care; for 
creating institutional opportunities for a 
member of the family; helping the family 
to budget income; home economics services ; 
or attempts to improve difficult family situa- 
tions due to personality conflicts within the 
home. 

(4) Our analysis also showed that we 
were supplementing the public departments’ 
relief in some families which desired no 
service. The supplementation was in cer- 
tain items of relief not available from the 
public agencies, such as rent, and to less 
extent special diets, medicine, and so on. 

(5) We had under care a group of fami- 
lies classified as “ widows” some of which 
were on the waiting list of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund and others ineligible for 
it. (When the work of the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Fund in Lackawanna County was dis- 
banded, not only was this group still with 
us, but part of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund case load was added to it.) 

As a result of this general case load analy- 
sis certain conclusions were presented. We 
feel that the justification of our job depends 
on offering services which are of vital im- 


‘portance to the community and different 


from any services offered by any other agen- 
cies in the community. We believe that we 
do indeed have a service which involves an 
approach, knowledge, and technique in deal- 
ing with individuals and families which can- 
not be duplicated by any other agency in the 
community; and our first objective should 
be the development of this service to our 
greatest capacity. 

Up to the present we have been offering 
consultative service to a large group of 
families, many of which are in need of in- 
tensive individual treatment and guidance, 
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because our large case load per worker has 
made it almost impossible to give them in- 
tensive service. Therefore, it is necessary 
to limit our case loads. The size of our 
case load, we agreed, shall be determined as 
far as possible by experience ; and from time 
to time, there shall be a review of our work. 
We shall then study our accomplishments 
and our direction as it relates to our general 
objectives. 


AT this point we were faced with the ques- 
tion of selection for our case loads; and 
again we decided to direct our thinking 
from the concrete toward the general. Sev- 
eral cases, carefully selected, were presented 
in successive weeks to the staff for discus- 
sion. Just as in a case committee, each 
member received a preliminary sketch of the 
family and the visitor described the situa- 
tion, the family and its problems, and the 
work she had done. I wish it were possible 
to include a portion of the discussion which 
took place, but a summary of the conclusions 
is more important and I shall limit myself 
to this. 

The first group of general decisions is 
related to some of the factors that have been 
taken into consideration in continuing serv- 
ices to certain groups of families: 

(a) There are a number of families not 
eligible for County Emergency Relief 
Board aid but who do need financial assist- 
ance and frequently case work services. We 
shall still accept relief and case work respon- 
sibilities in this group. 

(b) We shall continue to serve for the 
present a small group of families eligible for 
County Emergency Relief Board aid, but 
who need further economic aid because of 
illness. These cases should be carefully 
selected. 

(c) Perhaps the outstanding question in 


*The Pennsylvania rule states that “persons 
who have resided in the State of Pennsylvania for 
one year prior to date of application for relief and 
who because of unemployment are without suffi- 
cient resources to provide the necessities of life 
for themselves and their dependents are eligible 
for assistance. Families or non-family 
individuals whose needy circumstances arise from 
factors or conditions which would not be improved 
with the spread of opportunity for employment are 
not proper charges against State and Federal relief 
funds.” There is also a group of families whose 
income exceeds the maximum permitted under the 
State rules. 
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the problem of selection concerns those 
families receiving relief from the County 
Emergency Relief Board whose difficulties 
demand more individual service than an 
emergency set-up can offer. It was decided 
that we should continue service in those 
families we have at the present time and who 
have evidenced a desire for our services. 
We should also continue to accept families 
which are transferred from the County 
Emergency Relief Board after careful 
consultation. 

(d) We shall continue with those families 
who need case work services and where this 
service is being provided on a participating 
basis between client and case worker. 

(e) We shall also retain a large number 
of families to whom our principal service is 
that of pointing out and encouraging the use 
of community resources, such as health, edu- 
cation, recreation, and so on. In these fami- 
lies more than merely an information bureau 
service is needed—an actual tying up process 
between the client and those resources is 
required. 

(f) We shall continue with a small group 
of families—most of which show limited 
opportunity for case work—because of com- 
munity requests. After considerable discus- 
sion, we decided to be most cautious in 
breaking any relationship with the com- 
munity. These cases will be followed up 
carefully, and attempts made to prove to the 
individuals interested that constructive work 
in these families is impossible. At the same 
time, this will afford an opportunity for in- 
terpretation of our services. These cases 
can be dropped as opportunity permits. 


AFTER we had decided which families to 
retain, we found it desirable to make a more 
concrete analysis of those families we wished 
to eliminate. There was more hesitancy in 
making the decision of discontinuance. It 
was agreed that practically all families under 
care showed apparent need for some service. 
In the case-by-case analysis, each visitor 
found that certain services of value to the 
families could be rendered if there were time 
and opportunity, such as creating oppor- 
tunity for the talented child; providing 
special facilities for the dull child; working 
out problems for the delinquent child; giv- 
ing individuals in a family an opportunity 
to release emotional tension by regular 





visits; offering some moral backing as a 
substitute for the desirable but unattainable 
economic security; acting as a mediator in 
a difficult family relationship. The more we 
analyzed cases, the more we saw some oppor- 
tunity existing in every case. Actually an 
analysis such as this might show some needs 
in almost every family in the community but 
because of our inability to meet the service 
needs of the community, selection has to be 
made on a relative basis. 

Instead of setting down a definite policy, 
we decided to make certain statements and 
then raise questions—both to be taken into 
consideration when analyzing the case load 
on an individual basis: 

(1) No private social agency can give 
the economic security which is so vital to 
the hundreds of families in the community 
who need it. 

(2) Any family situation where service 
might be provided by another agency or re- 
source should receive priority in the elimi- 
nation process. 

(3) Emphasis should be placed on not 
accepting families which are under the care 
of another agency if the service asked is of 
such a nature that the other agency can 
satisfy the need. 

(4) What is the individual (or family) 
really seeking—some type of service? Or is 
his primary objective additional relief? 

(5) If a family has been under the care 
of our agency for a long time, there should 
be an analysis of the value of our services. 

(6) There should be a review of family 
situations where further progress is defi- 
nitely handicapped by a lack of certain serv- 
ices in the community. For example, a 
family situation in which all progress has 
come to a standstill because we cannot secure 
a psychiatric examination, adequate place- 
ment for children, and so on. 

On the basis of these considerations re- 
ductions of from 25 to 30 per cent were 
made in the case loads of our various 
districts. We have a great deal of hesitancy 
in presenting these apparently definite rea- 
sons for discontinuance of our service. We 
realize that lack of response to case work 
may be due primarily to the visitor in a 
given situation. We have failed to bring 
out potentialities in other families because 
of our large case loads and the inability to 
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give sufficient individual service. Neverthe- 
less, we had agreed that it was impossible, 
with the existing staff, to give all the service 
needed in the community and the most im- 
portant immediate step was the reduction of 
our case loads to the point where adequate 
and intensive case work service could be 
conducted. We realized that this was only 
one step in the direction of determining the 
function of our agency. 


] BELIEVE that the work of the family 
society should go beyond conducting a well 
equipped, professional case work service. I 
believe we have the responsibility for de- 
velopment of social work services in the 
community; that we should by research, 
staff study groups, and whatever other 
means possible, collect and use our knowl- 
edge of the underlying social difficulties in 
the community. The case work service and 
the community development project should 
be of equal importance. Gathering factual 
material should be part of the agency’s re- 
sponsibility as a preliminary step toward the 
correction of bad social conditions. 

After several mon*.s of rather intensive 
work, if I were asked what the functions 
of our society should be, I should hesitate. 
The two important jobs mentioned are our 
immediate program for the future. All our 
work s'iould be considered as experimental 
and reviewed from time to time. We shall 
continue certain other functions which the 
community expects of us, but which fall in 
neither of these categories: (1) Filling in 
the relief gaps left by an incomplete public 
agency program. (2) Securing hospital and 


medical service for families able to provide 
their own food and housing, but unable to 
cover the costs of medical care. (3) Acting 
as a substitute for a now inadequate juve- 
nile court and children’s program in the 
community, finding solutions for problems 
involving neglected and dependent children. 
(4) Treating with families who arouse emo- 
tional outbursts in the community. (This 
includes families whose members complain 
to all officials; families where there are per- 
sons begging; families where, because of in- 
dividual mental conditions, some person is 
causing a disturbance. These families are 
considered as outside our long-time, func- 
tional job because there is little we have 
been able to accomplish with them construc- 
tively.) (5) Acting as a central clearing 
house for all the complaints for the various 
agencies (because of the misinterpretation of 
the family society in relation to the com- 
munity chest). Acting as an information 
bureau for clients, other people, and agen- 
cies in the community who desire to know 
where certain services may be procured. 

I believe that one of the strongest assets 
of the family society has been its flexibility— 
its ability to adapt to the different social 
needs of the community. The ability of 
most of our family agencies to step in and 
take over a large emergency unemployment 
job illustrates this. Whatever program we 
develop immediately, whatever the results 
of present experiments, it is important in 
my estimation to avoid regulations and poli- 
cies which set our services in any given 
mold. We should be governed not by poli- 
cies, but by the social needs of our people. 


Qualifications for Family Case Work Personnel and 
Methods of Evaluation 


Margaret Leal 


I 
PRELIMINARY trip through the area 
assigned to the Sub-Committee on 
Evaluation of Workers of the Committee 
on Personnel produced a range of healthy 
reactions. We recorded at the start our 
determination to make ourselves see with 
fresh clarity the meaning of these major 
problems of personnel. We recognized our 
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tendency to neglect the familiar unanswer- 
ables for newer wonderings. We found our- 
selves longing to get out of bounds and ex- 
plore the territories of other study groups. 
We tried to escape by the alibi of “there 
isn’t anything in print ” and then we settled 
down to clear out underbrush. The process 
helped us, which is the only reason for pass- 
ing along such tentative gropings. 
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We appoint the readers of THe FAmiIty 
a study group of the whole, and hope for the 
quick responses in the form of comment, 
question, and criticism that could be counted 
on if our readers were hearers. Responses 
we need, whatever their form, for after all 
this study group has just begun. 

Certain observations derived from initial 
discussions may suggest the boundaries we 
set about our assignment and the trails we 
explored. “Qualifications” and “ evalua- 
tion ” shifted, under scrutiny, from detached 
polysyllables cloudy from over-use to chal- 
lenging and inseparable questions: “ who 
shall assume responsibility in a given posi- 
tion?” and “how effectively does he dis- 
charge that responsibility?”’ We maintain 
that failure to consider these questions to- 
gether is one of the major personnel prob- 
lems today. In some instances the selection 
of workers is geared to perfectionist stand- 
ards, without any provision for measuring 
sticks of performance thereafter. Just as 
often, selection of workers is casual and op- 
portunistic in agencies whose policies call 
for outstanding performance. 

These questions of “who” and “how” 
need to be thought about on at least three 
levels: in relation to a specific job within an 
agency, in relation to a specific agency in its 
community, and in relation to purpose and 
function of the family field in social work. 
Concentration on the first of these levels 
when selecting personnel tends to produce 
lists of skills and virtues, useful to the extent 
that they are flexible rather than static and 
precise, but contributing all too little to the 
vitality and growth of an agency’s policies. 
Much of the published discussion of “ quali- 
fications ” is so focused. Much of the cur- 
rent material on the family field’s function in 
a changing world deals ably with changing 
policies and says not a word about equip- 
ment for those making and carrying out the 
policies. If these questions of “ who” and 
“how” are to be considered through tele- 
scope as well as microscope, if personnel 
must be equipped to take part in giving 
richer content to social work, as well as to 
meet the day-by-day demands of the current 
job, then any attempts at defining qualifica- 
tions must take into account what leadership 
means. The Sub-Committee thinks that pre- 
vious studies have arrived at useful sum- 
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maries of what executives and case workers 
in the family field have learned to do 
through doing, like interviewing, diagnosis, 
and so on. We find lists of desirable char- 
acteristics for social case workers, like toler- 
ance, tact, and objectivity. We have not 
found analyses of what these workers must 
do with their tolerance, their objectivity, 
their total equipment for social work, if they 
are to be more than technicians. And so we 
attempt to break ground in the most difficult 
sector of our assigned area, realizing that an 
analysis of qualities making for leadership 
commits us to a later attempt to devise ways 
of evaluating those qualities. 

The following sequence ranging from gen- 
eral to specific evidence of leadership is sug- 
gested as including indispensable ingredi- 
ents for a “ qualified ” executive in the field 
of social case work in 1934: 


(1) In community relationships: 
(a) Ability and willingness to study and help 
to shape the total fabric of social work. 
(b) Realization that definition of function is 
useful as a means of weaving an agency’s 
work into that total fabric, but useless as an 
end in itself. 
(c) Awareness of a constantly changing pat- 
tern showing itself in new alignments between 
public and private agencies, between general- 
ized and specialized services, between state 
and municipality. 
(d) A positive attitude toward community- 
wide social planning with all it implies of an 
obligation to participate in evolving and test- 
ing new policies. 
(e) Alertness to the dangers of an over-pro- 
tective attitude toward or a sort of “ vested 
interest” in one’s previously defined function. 
(f) Commitment to the maintenance of an 
organization sturdy in its structure without 
losing plasticity in its contact with other 
organizations. 

(2) In staff relationships: 
(a) Demonstrated ability to recognize and 
stimulate growth in staff and afford oppor- 
tunity for participation in policies as well as 
in current program. 
(b) Zest for delegating responsibility. 
(c) Recognition of the need on the part of 
staff for all possible security in these insecure 
times, all feasible chances for further training 
to meet increased responsibility. 
(d) A conscious adaptation of previous ex- 
perience in administering the current job. 
(e) Continuous experimentation in improved 
methods in administration, case supervision, 
training, community relationships. 
(£) Acceptance of desirability for a continu- 
ing process of staff evaluation. 


Without attempting to make this analysis 
of some aspects of leadership even remotely 
complete, we hope that “ qualified ” execu- 
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tives will give thought to their various inter- 
pretations of leadership in action and give 
us the fruits-of that thinking. 


II 


Instead of developing in this brief paper a 
categorical list of desirable qualifications for 
a case worker—a task calling for the scope 
of a book—we turn to the more difficult 
question of evaluation: how measure those 
qualities ? 

We see evaluation as current temperature- 
taking in certain areas of a worker’s equip- 
ment and performance. An agency wants to 
know about a worker’s relationships with 
client, staff, other agencies, the community. 
It wants to know his organization sense, his 
grasp of his agency’s goal, his receptivity, his 
resourcefulness, his tempo and productivity, 
his vision and range. It wants to know the 
extent to which he realizes that the client’s 
life, whatever its problems, belongs to the 
client. A list of this sort may not seem to 
belong under a consideration of “how 
evaluate.” We place it here because we 
suspect that progress in “how” has been 
slow because agencies under pressure of 
over-busy programs have forgotten many of 
those items we need to know. Consequently, 
agencies have focused their evaluation on 
immediate skills of their workers, leaving 
the analysis of attitudes or philosophies for 
crises. A part of “how,” then, is the deter- 
mination of what is to be measured. And 
right there is a blanket assignment—not for 
a sub-committee of a committee on person- 
nel of a Family Welfare Association of 
America but for every agency that is trying 
to enrich its part in social work. But as a 
Sub-Committee with a charge we are not 
resigning at that point! We see evaluation 
functioning through a positive use of the 
minutiae of a worker’s day-by-day practice. 
The able supervisor is inevitably a teacher 
as well as an administrator. We see evalua- 
tion functioning through a circular progres- 
sion of staff participation, leading to growth, 
leading to joint evaluation of the experience, 
leading to further staff participation. This 
group growth through evaluation, supple- 
menting the supervisor-worker contacts, 
may make of evaluation an integrative tool. 

We recognize need for commitment to the 
principle of a continuing process of evalua- 
tion. We list as normal focal points for per- 
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sonnel evaluation the beginning and end of 
a training period or periods, beginning of 
job, the renewal of contractual periods, 
times of possible promotion, times when a 
proposed shift to a more pressing work area 
is under consideration, or the normal termi- 
nation of a job. We think of evaluation as 
happening in a measure in every supervisory 
conference. We note the danger of limiting 
the evaluation habit to dramatic moments, 
whether marking distinguished success or 
dreary failure, as tending to blur the picture 
of a worker’s total work equipment and as 
tending to stress a subjective supervisory 
reaction. Evaluation at such times should 
be considered partial rather than complete. 
Evaluation affords a tool for training as 
well as a measuring stick for growth, mis- 
direction, retrogression, or stagnation in 
workers as related to each other, to the or- 
ganization, to their responsibilities or func- 
tions. Snap judgments lose the element of 
continuity and never tell the whole story. 
At their best they are unreliable, at their 
worst they may wreck the professional 
standing of a worker. Conscious periodic 
evaluation, always useful, seems notably im- 
portant in connection with those workers 
who are neither very able nor very inade- 
quate. Snap judgments may work only 
temporary havoc with the brilliant worker 
or leave the weak worker unscathed. They 
are worse than useless with the mediocre. 
We see three sources of evaluation too 
often operating independently of each other 
and often failing to operate on a planned 
level: (1) self-evaluation (the worker 
understands himself); (2) supervisory 
evaluation (the supervisor applies the meas- 
uring stick); and (3) group evaluations 
(opinions of colleagues, board, community). 
We use “ self-evaluation ” in no casual acci- 
dental sense, but as systematized self-inter- 
pretation fostered by an agency and com- 
bined with supervisory evaluation as a train- 
ing tool. We use “ supervisory evaluation ” 
as meaning a positive recognition of abilities 
and potentialities along with lacks, rather 
than a check-up on weaknesses. ’ We see 
“sroup evaluations” as sources too seldom 
capitalized at present, sources now wasted 
because they are isolated, or pernicious be- 
cause they function on a gossip level. Each 
of these “ by whoms,” if it is to prove useful, 
must provide opportunity to know the facts 
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first hand, must be a responsible source, 
must be committed to objectivity. 

Effective personnel practice must recog- 
nize the broader reach and steadying value 
of this shared concern in individual staff 
growth. We remind ourselves, however, 
that any of these sources—because of its 
very involvement in the problems of social 
work—may use that intimate touch with the 
field either to give a uniquely objective pic- 
ture of a worker, or a distinctly distorted or 
over-subjective picture. We bespeak for 
future analyses of staff progress the quality 
of long range thinking and of tolerance that 
is characteristic of case work at its best. 

No comprehensive samples of rating de- 
vices can be included in this preliminary re- 
port. We record our misgivings about any 
measures that are applied in a “once for 
all’ manner or are based on a single judg- 
ment. Rating scales seem useful to us as 
one element in future evaluation to the ex- 
tent that they may throw light on (1) the 
relation of a worker’s ability to the demands 
of a specific task; (2) the relation of a 
worker’s ability to the ability of other 
workers; and (3) the relation of a worker’s 
present ability to his earlier achievement. 


The evaluation sheet below, prepared for 
a county unit personnel study, seems use- 
ful to us because its “ personal capacity ” 
items are phrased in terms of performance 
rather than personality. It permits a rela- 
tive rating of a worker as compared with 
other case workers on the staff instead of 
the more familiar ABC or percentage rating. 


III 


In the thinking of this Sub-Committee, 
“ qualifications ” are not static barriers over 
which the zealous new worker clambers to 
a permanent professional status. They have 
to be negotiated anew with every fresh pro- 
fessional demand. And a case worker in 
the family field, however experienced, must 
always be something more than a person 
who has “arrived.” At his best he is a per- 
son who recognizes that he must go on, 
growing in the way he relates his thinking 
and doing, growing in the measure of under- 
standing he invests in responsible tasks. 
And “ evaluation” is a stimulus as well as a 
measuring stick; it is a cultivator as well as 
a pruning knife. We invite you to take this 
too little used tool in hand and “ cultivate ” 
your personnel. 





Evaluation Sheet [condensed at (2) for use in this article] 


In relation to total staff 
A 
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(1) Performance in the area defined by personal capacities 
(a) Ability to cope with pressure and at the same time develop long 


range plans 


(b) Ability to relate self to total situation; “ organization sense” 
(c) Ability to “carry over”; discriminating use of experience 

(d) Ability to proceed on own steam; acceptance of responsibility 
(e) Ability to articulate clearly in discussion and on paper 


(f) Quality of professional relationships (as indicated by ability to 
make people feel they are liked and respected; ability to keep 
relationships free from tensions; ability to accept differences in 


others ) 


(2) Performance in the area defined by agency function 
(a) Grasp and use of the subject matter of social work 1 
(b) Grasp and use of the methods of social work 2 
(c) Organization of day-by-day job (quality of output, quantity of 


output) 


Knowledge of laws, health factors, resources, and so on. 


* Interviewing, diagnosis, treatment, and so on. 
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Eye Social Work 
Lillian Rosenberg, Dora Zane, Mildred McMillan 


IKE medicine, medical social work has 
developed specialties within itself. For 
the most part, although this may not be 
inevitable, these social work specialties have 
grown up because of the specific needs of 
the medical groups. Medical social work 
presents interesting opportunities not only 
for remedial supplementation of the physi- 
cian’s care but for preventive and educa- 
tional work as well. By understanding and 
interpreting the patient’s social situation 
with its economic and other limitations the 
medical social worker enables the physician 
to adjust his recommendations so that they 
are within the range of achievement of the 
individual. For the patient she acts not 
only as interpreter but as educator, helping 
him to take the step at a time which means 
ultimate recovery, or adjustment to an in- 
evitable and unpleasant handicap. 

The worker with eye patients must have 
the equipment of the medical social worker 
in the general clinic plus specialized medical 
knowledge about cause, treatment, and pre- 
vention of diseases of the eyes. This special- 
ized knowledge includes information about 
community resources in the way of sight- 
saving classes, special educational activities 
for adults with sight handicaps, and what- 
ever opportunities for industrial re-educa- 
tion and placement may be available through 
state or local resources. She has a peculiar 
responsibility in the area of prevention of 
blindness which goes beyond the meeting of 
individual situations into the interpretation 
of her accumulated knowledge in such a way 
as to make the community itself aware of 
specific needs and resources for meeting 
them in the field of sight conservation. 

Three case situations will illustrate some- 
thing of the variety of the eye medical social 
worker’s responsibilities and their inter- 
relationship with other medical and social 
services. 


The Establishment of Confidence 


Mrs. Ferenzi, a middle aged Italian widow with 
a diagnosis of glaucoma and diabetes, was referred 
to the social service department for supervision of 
diet and instructions for treatment of her eye con- 
dition. She seemed to feel that, because she had 
been unaware of her diabetic condition and had 
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suffered no discomfort from it, she did not need 
the treatment prescribed. This fact, plus the social 
adjustment necessary because of partial blindness, 
presented a real need for the service of the social 
worker. 


Medical Situation 

The patient complained of failing vision in the 
right eye; the left eye had been sightless for the 
past year but she had apparently lacked the initia- 
tive to seek treatment. The eye condition was so 
serious that immediate admission to the ward was 
advised. Drops in both eyes daily, a rigid diet, 
and 20 units of insulin each day were prescribed. 

When Mrs. F was discharged she was given the 
eye drops, some insulin with the equipment neces- 
sary for injecting it, and a diet list. The doctors 
explained to her the importance of the treatment. 


Social Study 

Mrs. F had been married twice. Her second 
husband, who had been very good to her and her 
son, had died only a year or so ago, just before 
the beginning of her ill health. She still has left 
a small amount of his insurance money but it will 
not last much longer and a need for some economic 
adjustment will be a real part of her problem. 
She rather vaguely plans to find work as a 
domestic as soon as she feels better. 

Mrs. F pays $18 a month for one room on the 
third floor of a dilapidated house in a congested 
neighborhood. The stairway is poorly lighted and 
decidedly shaky, a real danger because of her poor 
vision. She takes her meals with her son’s family 
who live in a tenement across the street. The son 
is at present out of work and his wife works to 
support him and the three children. Mrs. F takes 
care of the children while the wife is at work. 
The family has had no contacts with any other 
social agency. 


Medical Social Problem 

The social worker here finds herself confronted 
with a rather unintelligent woman in a serious 
physical condition of which she seems only par- 
tially aware, and with the additional handicap of 
a narrow economic margin. If Mrs. F is to keep 
even partial vision in her right eye she must fol- 
low implicitly the doctor’s instructions not only 
for application of drops in the eyes but, even more 
important, for use of insulin and adherence to a 
difficult diet. There is, then, not only the prob- 
lem of free medical care because the family income 
is at present barely enough for immediate mini- 
mum needs, but the deeper need of interpreting the 
patient’s physical condition to her and to her son 
and his wife in such a way that they will be con- 
vinced of the need of following the tedious and 
somewhat painful treatment which is essential. 
The fact that Mrs. F herself finds it hard to realize 
that there is any connection between the eye con- 
dition and the diabetes is a complicating factor as 
is the fact that both conditions will respond only 
to continuous treatment over a considerable period 
of time. 








Social Treatment 

The social worker carefully explained the 
doctor’s instructions and emphasized in simple lan- 
guage the necessity for doing exactly what he had 
said. She called in the district nurse to show 
Mrs. F how to use the eye drops and how to pre- 
pare and use the insulin syringe. She supple- 
mented these activities by explanations to the son 
and his wife and tried to get them interested in 
making sure Mrs. F followed directions. Through- 
out her contact with Mrs. F she stood ready to 
offer suggestions to relieve the economic strin- 
gency, but no actual plan was made. 

The social worker made a definite appointment 
for Mrs. F to return to the clinic within a week 
of her discharge from the ward but she failed to 
appear so the worker went to the house. She 
found that Mrs. F was following none of the pre- 
scribed treatment. The district nurse, after in- 
structing Mrs. F and her daughter-in-law in the 
use of drops and insulin, had discontinued her 
visits. Mrs. F had had no insulin for a week. 
The failure to give it was not due to expense 
because the hospital was paying for the medicine 
from a special fund; but both the son and wife 
seemed extremely indifferent, the son so much so 
that he left the house during the worker’s call. 
His wife could not see why the doctors had to 
prescribe medicine that was so difficult to give, 
but the worker finally did persuade Mrs. F to 
return to the clinic. The examination showed no 
improvement—either diabetic or in the eye condi- 
tion. The doctor this time gave additional em- 
phasis to his directions by explaining that unless 
Mrs. F took the treatment regularly she would 
suffer great pain and might have to have her eye 
removed. Mrs. F promised that her son would 
come in to talk with the worker. 

Again he failed to appear. The worker called 
at the house only to find him out and his wife 
evasive as to his return. The wife seemed con- 
cerned chiefly with the hard time she herself was 
having and had little interest in her mother-in- 
law. The worker ventured to suggest that it 
would be easier for everyone, including the 
daughter-in-law, if Mrs. F were given the treat- 
ment as directed. She pointed out that, unless 
treatment were given, Mrs. F might become totally 
blind and quite helpless and that would be much 
more of a burden than giving her the medicine 
now. The daughter-in-law was intelligent enough 
to grasp the point the worker was trying to make 
and thereafter both she and her husband cc- 
operated, with the result that Mrs. F’s physical 
condition did actually improve. 


The chief problem in this situation was to 
establish confidence between the worker, 
the patient, and the patient group. This has 
been accomplished chiefly through the threat 
of greater dependency to the extent that the 
patient attends clinics regularly and the 
family is handling treatment. Her diabetes 
is under control and the eye condition re- 
mains stationary. If treatment is followed 
as outlined, her condition will not become 
worse and there is hope for a moderately 
contented existence. Although the patient’s 
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hope is to find employment, it seems more 
likely that in the face of her handicap, age, 
and economic condition, she will become de- 
pendent upon her family or the community. 
For the present she should be able to man- 
age outside an institution. 


Interpretation and Vocational Guidance 


Tony Chiesa, American born of Italian 
parents, was referred by the doctor for 
supervision, vocational guidance, and glasses. 
He had almost no vision in the left eye 
because of detached retina; the right eye was 
myopic, corrected to normal vision by the 
proper glasses. 


Medical Data and Doctor’s Statement 

Tony’s eye condition may have been caused by 
a severe blow on the head which he received four 
years ago. At that time he did not have medical 
care, but later his eyes were examined in school 
and glasses prescribed. He broke them about two 
years ago and has had none since. The patient 
was admitted to the ward and operation for de- 
tached retina was considered but it was decided 
that surgery would not help. The prognosis for 
the left eye is hopeless; that for the right eye is 
fair if care is given so the myopic condition does 
not progress. Glasses were prescribed, and the 
doctor urged the importance of avoiding eye- 
strain. He further stressed the fact that Tony 
should keep his general health good, stay out of 
doors as much as possible but not undertake any 
heavy work or exercise. 


Social History 

Tony’s parents came to America from Italy 22 
years ago. His father is a tailor by trade. Tony, 
now 19, is the oldest child. Because of the depres- 
sion Mr. C has now only occasional work as handy 
man in the neighborhood store and earns an aver- 
age of $8 a week which is not enough for the 
family’s needs. He is being sued for back rent in 
a former house and owes two months ($30) on the 
present house. Mr. C has never before been un- 
employed and seems more concerned over his 
financial situation than over Tony’s eye condition. 
Mrs. C does not speak or understand English, but 
through the interpretation of one of the children 
she has been made to understand that Tony must 
be careful of his eyes. She does not ask him to 
do heavy work and tries to discourage his reading. 
There are four younger children of school age. 

Tony has had a fair education; he finished 
junior high school four years ago and is reported 
as a good student. He has had no vocational 
training but after finishing school held a succes- 
sion of jobs in shoe and candy factories, averag- 
ing about $18 a week. Changes in jobs were due 
to general depression conditions. For the last year 
and a half Tony has had no work at all. He is 
interested in orchestral and stage work, likes to 
play the saxophone, and thinks he may get a job 
in an orchestra managed by a friend who is giving 
him free lessons. 


Treatment 
The worker’s first contact with the patient was 
in connection with the glasses which had been 
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prescribed. They cost $6. Tony said he could 
pay $4 down and the rest a little at a time. The 
worker and Tony together interviewed the clinic 
doctor who advised the boy to limit his physical 
activity, even to give up his tap dancing and acro- 
batic work which had hitherto interested him very 
much. Later visits to the home were used to help 
the patient and his family understand the impor- 
tance of following the physician’s instructions. 
The family responded with interest and intelligence. 

The social worker then referred Tony to the 
State Division for the Blind for vocational guid- 
ance and training, but he was not sufficiently 
handicapped to fall legally within their area of 
responsibility. The Division did, however, offer 
some helpful suggestions as to ways of getting him 
the desired saxophone and some special employ- 
ment service. The social worker also explored 
the possibilities of musical training through the 
Conservatory of Music, and, through the same 
source, tried without success to learn something 
about the musical reputation of Tony’s friend of 
the orchestra. 


The biggest problem for the social worker 
in this situation was to help the patient find 
work which would not make his eye condi- 
tion worse—a problem of individual adjust- 
ment rather than of public health. The pa- 
tient has excellent possibilities for placement, 
even without re-education, and ordinarily 
the regular vocational agencies could meet 
his need. The worker has devoted her 
efforts mainly to interpreting Tony’s condi- 
tion and needs to him and to his parents and 
encouraging him to keep on with his music 
because of its value to his morale. His eye 
condition is sufficiently serious to warrant 
continuing the contact for a considerable 
length of time. 


Eye Service in Relation to Family and 
Public Health 


Elsa Hinds, a sixteen-year-old school girl, 
was examined in the eye clinic and found to 
have interstitial keratitis.. She was referred 
to the social worker for supervision because 
of the general health problem indicated by 
the diagnosis as well as the specific eye con- 
dition. It was felt that the parents should 
have a thorough understanding of the cause 
of the patient’s trouble and of the need of 
blood tests for each member of the family. 


Medical Data 

The patient was in good health until two weeks 
ago when her eyes became inflamed and her vision 
blurred. Vision in the right eye was reduced to 
fingers at twenty feet and in the left eye to 20/50. 


1A specific disease of the cornea, usually due to 
prenatal syphilis. 
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The examining doctor recommended drops to be 
used in the eyes twice a day with hot applications. 
He also advised examination in the skin clinic, 
including Wassermann and Hinton tests. If in- 
structions are followed the eyes will probably 
clear with great improvement of vision and no 
permanent scarring. 


Social History 

Elsa is of average size for her age, untidy and 
not particularly clean in her personal appearance. 
She does not seem disturbed about missing school. 
She seems fairly intelligent, however, and willing 
as well as able to assume responsibility in relation 
to the younger children. 

Mr. and Mrs. H were born in Nova Scotia. 
He is a mason by trade but has had little work 
for the past three years. At present he works two 
days a week for the city and receives an $8 grocery 
order. He is disinclined to talk with the social 
worker and is never at home when she calls. 
Mrs. H is untidy and pays little attention to her 
personal appearance, though the home is fairly 
well kept. She seems not to understand the 
seriousness of Elsa’s condition. Her own health 
is apparently of the best, and she reports nothing 
abnormal about the births of the six children, all 
of whom are living. Elsa’s oldest brother is short 
and stout with an unusually large head. He earns 
$15 a week working in a bakery. 


Medical Problem 

The eye condition calls for immediate and inten- 
sive medical treatment; the general health prob- 
lem demands examination and blood tests for each 
member of the family. Both these problems are 
complicated by the social situation—the ignorance 
or lack of understanding on the part of the patient 
and her family; the unwillingness of the parents 
to accept responsibility for Elsa’s condition; and 
their inability to pay for clinic admissions, fees, 
treatment, medicine, and transportation. 


Treatment 

At the initial interview the social worker ex- 
plained the need for a blood test and took Elsa to 
the skin clinic. Her mother refused to allow the 
test to be made and at once left the clinic, taking 
Elsa with her. 

There were enough clinical findings without the 
test to indicate a diagnosis of congenital lues, and 
the doctor and nurse in the skin clinic advised that 
the family be reported to the State Board of 
Health. The social worker, however, thought it 
unwise to report the case at this time on account 
of the patient’s eye condition and the need for 
treatment in the eye clinic. It was finally decided 
not to run the risk of antagonizing the family 
unnecessarily until the patient’s eyes showed more 
improvement. 

The social worker then visited the home and 
gave considerable time to a detailed explanation of 
the blood test and what it meant in terms of Elsa’s 
recovery. The response was excellent and Mr. and 
Mrs. H brought Elsa to the clinic as they had 
promised, though the day of the appointment was 
very stormy. The condition of Elsa’s eyes indi- 
cated that she had been using the drops as directed. 

Elsa’s blood test showed a strongly positive reac- 
tion, confirmed by a second test, and specific treat- 
ment was begun immediately. The mother still 
refused tests for herself and the other children, 
and when the father was asked to submit to one, 
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he immediately left the clinic. The same indiffer- 
ence was shown by the older brother; he had 
every Thursday off from work but refused to 
come to clinic. Mrs. H, however, continued to 
bring Elsa regularly to eye and skin clinic and 
finally the worker decided she could take a more 
vigorous stand with her on blood tests for the rest 
of the family. She explained to Mrs. H_ that 
there was danger not only for the family but for 
others in the community and that the State Board 
of Health might have to be brought in unless tests 
were made soon. This explanation was followed 
by a visit to the home and finally all the children 
except the oldest brother came in for tests. One 
only, a younger sister, had a positive reaction. 
Mrs. H did not seem disturbed by the diagnosis 
nor by the specific treatment which was prescribed. 
The social worker arranged for carfare, free medi- 
cine, admission and treatment for both girls. 
Later, she also provided glasses for the sister. 

Still the father and mother and brother re- 
mained indifferent to the need for tests. The 
worker had an interview with the brother who still 
refused to come to clinic. The mother refused 
because she felt, though only 45, that she was so 
old life didn’t mean much anyway. Mr. H re- 
mained invisible and unapproachable. The social 
worker tried to get Elsa interested in urging the 
clinic tests and on the next visit to the clinic Mrs. 
H assured the worker that both Mr. H and the 
son would come in soon. 


The worker’s rdle has been to reinforce 
the doctor’s instructions, to interpret the 
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medical and public health problem to the 
patient and her family, to make treatment 
possible by financial help, and—even more 
important—to help them face their health 
problem frankly. It is probable that the 
worker’s friendly attitude did much to dispel 
fears and won the family’s confidence. The 
fact that Elsa has improved markedly has 
helped the family realize the value of treat- 
ment. It is probable that the worker’s ex- 
planation of the responsibility to the State 
Board of Health also helped in persuading 
the family that they needed medical atten- 
tion. Elsa has shown more capacity to 
understand and interpret the need than the 
worker had at first thought she had. 

Elsa’s eyes are much improved so that no 
special training or school adjustment will be 
necessary. It will probably be necessary for 
the social worker to continue her contact 
with the family for some time to come, but 
as soon as Elsa’s eye condition has cleared 
up the eye social worker will transfer re- 
sponsibility to the social worker in the skin 
clinic. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


The Preservation and Development 
of Individual Potentialities 


HE “plus” of stress and strain that 
follows in the train of unemployment 
calls for an equivalent “plus” in the serv- 
ices designed to meet it. Both public and 
private agencies are accumulating material 
as to the quality and nature of these “ plus” 
services and their possible application in 
individual situations where loss of morale 
has followed the loss of economic and social 
security. Both groups of agencies need to 
share in the discoveries each is making, 
but undoubtedly a greater responsibility for 
experimentation rests upon the private 
agency which is able to control its case load 
and to serve as a laboratory whose dis- 
coveries may be shared and applied by the 
public agency. 
The G family offers us an excellent illus- 
tration, not only because of its special prob- 





lems but because of the specific skills ot the 
case worker in meeting those problems. The 
main problem in the family was unemploy- 
ment. There was no problem of relation- 
ship within the family, but there was a real 
need for the conservation of morale and of 
individual and family values. The family 
had been, prior to the present crisis, en- 
tirely capable of managing its own affairs— 
both economic and social—a high grade 
family, not marginal in any sense of the 
word. The skills revealed in a study of the 
worker’s services to the family differ in 
degree rather than in kind from those pos- 
sible in the more hurried work of the public 
agency. 

Mr. G and Mrs. G had come to the city 
from a small, semi-rural community. Mr. G 
is in his late thirties, his wife a few years 
younger. There are five children—John 
(b. 1916), Mary (1918), Alice (1921), 
David (1923), and Flora (1928). John 
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and Mary are both in high school. Mr. G’s 
application to the family agency is for a job, 
not for relief. The family has been known 
to the agency since 1931 and the first inter- 
view is extremely significant: 


Mr. G in office. He said he was in desperate 
need of a job and that unless he got one soon his 
five children would go hungry. He has a degree 
from the state university and has practiced law. 
In X where he lived until eight months ago he 
carried on a real estate business in addition to his 
law practice and did some farming on the side. 
At one time he owned three farms and a city 
home. His loss of his property and his business 
is due, he says, partly to flood and partly to alco- 
hol, but alcohol is, he feels, the real cause of his 
financial and social ruin and is the reason he left 
X. He came to the city to make a new start. Up 
to the present the family have lived on what they 
brought with them and on the sale of their per- 
sonal belongings but now they have nothing left 
to sell and Mr. G is deeply worried over the effect 
of their situation on the children. 

He is willing to take any kind of a job but feels 
that it will be necessary for him to start at the 
bottom. He thinks he should start in a job with- 
out responsibility. (He mentioned this several 
times.) He admits candidly that it will be hard 
for him to get a job because of his poor personal 
record. He declares there is nothing against his 
character but that his work record is not so good 
and he could not get a bank job. He stressed the 
fact that he can drive a car and would like to have 
a job driving. He has applied at the Yellow Cab 
Co. He is an expert typist and has tried all the 
typewriter houses, without success. 

He wants it understood that he is asking for a 
job—not charity—but if a job is not to be had in 
a few days he will need charity. He had the 
opinion that charity meant the breaking up of his 
home. He has enough small change to last 
another day. 

Mrs. G was a school teacher before her mar- 
riage but has not worked since. Mr. G gave his 
mother-in-law’s address, but asked that no letter 
be sent to her as she was poor. He was told that 
no letter would be sent without his consent. 
Mr. G’s father is dead. Mr. G does not get along 
with his step-mother and does not want to give 
her address. 


In spite of the many disheartening events 
during the three years of the agency’s con- 
tact with the family, Mr. G has only once 
turned to drink as a means of escape. He 
has been very resourceful in his efforts to 
get work—canvassed for various commodi- 
ties, did special work in a municipal depart- 
ment, and finally accepted a position (which 
he still holds) as foreman in the special un- 
employment work in the city. We have 
here obviously a high caliber man who may 
and does lose heart temporarily but, no mat- 
ter what his despair, never descends to inac- 
tivity. His activity has not always been 
well directed. He has not followed up a 
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contact with an old friend who might help 
him get reinstated in his profession; he has 
not made the best possible appearance in 
some unfortunate interviews; he has looked 
downtrodden and defeated. The tempo and 
tone of the worker’s contacts with him indi- 
cate a deliberate and considered skill on her 
part. She serves always as a cheerful, 
understanding, but at the same time an 
always reminding mentor that he must 
measure up to himself. This may be the 
most important service a worker can offer 
a man of really superior intelligence who is 
not likely to become mentally dependent but 
who will not, without stimulus, play his best 
game. Always one is conscious of a give- 
and-take between the worker and the client; 
in looking for jobs and in suggesting next 
steps there is continual interplay. This rela- 
tionship is particularly evident in connec- 
tion with possible employment—the worker 
assumes a supporting advisory role, with 
occasional activity, but always on a real 
partnership basis with Mr. G. 

In connection with the children the 
worker assumes a similar role. Mr. and 
Mrs. G think John might sell papers at 
night. He is only 15, and the worker ques- 
tions the wisdom of his doing it but leaves 
the decision to his parents. Later, they 
think he might leave school and go to work 
to help out until Mr. G can find a job. The 
worker gets the boy a scholarship so he can 
continue in high school and interprets to his 
parents the child labor law which prohibits 
regular employment for a boy his age and 
the danger that, once having begun work, 
he will not want to go back to school even 
when he can. Throughout the record we 
get rather a clear picture of the children and 
of the worker’s relations with them: 


The whole atmosphere [of the home] seemed to 
be a very pleasant one. Albert and David were 
having some disagreement over a scrapbook—and 
the mother in a quiet voice settled the difficulty to 
the satisfaction of both boys. . . . 

Visitor asked Mrs. G about the children’s recre- 
ation. She said they walked quite a distance in 
order to spend some time in the park and that they 
went swimming. All the children get books from 
the library. 

On visitor’s last visit the children had shown 
her their large collection of bottle caps. Visitor 
suggested that they make a checker board and use 
the caps for checkers. The boys showed visitor 
the checker board that John had made them and 
visitor played a game with them. The children 
play together nicely. 
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The worker definitely tries to help the 
children get enriching experiences. A ticket 
for John to go to the theater; help with his 
school work when he seems likely to fall 
below in scholarship; an opportunity for 
membership in the Y.M.C.A. and, when this 
experience does not prove satisfying, she 
tries to work out with the Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary a new group relationship for the boy. 
She arranges special health care for David 
and later he too has a Y.M.C.A. member- 
ship. Other opportunities for games, music, 
and special motion pictures are arranged on 
a highly individualized basis for each of the 
children and for the family as a_ whole. 
Mary is encouraged to join the girl scouts. 

Visitor explained that it was not necessary now 
for all members of the troop to have a uniform 
and that the scout troop tried to make it possible 
for girls to earn a little something so that they 
could carry their membership dues and sometimes 
help buy their own uniforms. 

Visitor met all the children at the Children’s 
Theatre at 9 a.m. As usual the G children were 
well dressed and their appearance was above that 
of most of the children who were there. 

John does not find his adjustments easy 
to make. Mr. G and the worker discuss the 
advisability of telling the boy that he might 
get a college scholarship if he worked a little 
harder and pulled up his high school grades. 
Or would it be better to encourage him to 
finish high school and let the decision about 
college wait, possibly arranging for intelli- 
gence tests to find out if, after all, he should 
go to college? Mrs. G becomes worried 
about the boy because he goes off on erratic 
auto rides when he is supposed to be at the 
Y.M.C.A. or selling papers, and asks the 
worker’s help in meeting the situation. In 
an interview with the boy himself the worker 
hopes that he will discuss some of his diffi- 
culties of his own accord, but he fails to do 
so. In answer to her question as to what he 
wants to do, he says he likes best to work 
with his hands. 


Visitor suggested the possibility of a course in 
engineering or, if it was impossible for Mr. G to 
send him to college, a course at the Trade School. 
Visitor suggested that he visit the Western Elec- 
tric and talk with the engineers there, so that he 
might get some insight into the different kinds of 
engineering. ~— 

She asked about his experience at the Y (new 
group): John told her that he liked the boys in 
the group, but he did not seem to be able to make 
friends. 

The preservation and enrichment of the 


cultural life of the children seems to me a 
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most desirable and important development. 
I wonder, however, if the worker might 
have done less herself and transferred more 
responsibility to the parents—to Mrs. G 
especially. Undoubtedly what was done for 
the children had a profound influence on the 
morale of the parents as well as on that of 
the children but might Mrs. G, for instance, 
have had a real developmental experience if 
she and not the worker had been the one to 
interview the Y.M.C.A. secretary about 
John? In the last interview with John, was 
it wise for the worker even to try to find 
out what his difficulty was, particularly 
since John has never confided in her? 
Should she rather have guided Mrs. G in 
assuming and carrying through on this par- 
ticular responsibility? I have some ques- 
tions also about the worker’s suggestions 
for John’s vocational guidance. Learning 
about different engineering possibilities 
is after all only part of what was needed; 
would it have been possible to arrange for 
some evaluation of John’s traits and capaci- 
ties as a basis for determining what line he 
should follow? It is quite likely, of course, 
that the city had no such resource available. 

With Mr. G the worker, whether con- 
sciously or not, plans and carries through a 
genuine growth experience. His foreman- 
ship in the unemployment work had definite 
values in strengthening his morale, but in- 
herent in those values is the development 
on his part of an interest in the lives of 
others who, like himself, are unemployed. 
There is a start in a social way of living for 
him; it is a beginning—no more—in helping 
him get away from that too great tendency 
to be individualistic which has both its roots 
and its results in this present crisis. I doubt 
whether the job alone will do all that he 
needs to have done in this direction; pos- 
sibly some reading might be suggested or 
definitely helpful relationships with one or 
another of his co-workers. 

Significant as are many of the details of 
the services the worker develops for the G 
family, there seems to me to be a still greater 
significance for all of us who are serving the 
unemployed in the basic philosophy which 
lies back of the things the worker does. We 
have a highly abnormal situation, fear and 
worry on the part of both father and 
mother—fear not only of physical suffering 
but that something may disrupt the family. 
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A strange city, new relationships for every 
member of the group are an added compli- 
cation. It is a situation full of potential 
dangers for a group of growing children. 
The worker visualizes, as one way of lessen- 
ing these dangers, giving to each child an 
opportunity for growth through outside 
contacts carefully selected and carefully 
watched. She fights for growth, for indi- 
vidual growth, and for growth of the family 


as a group. 


A Major Concept 

We may question whether the worker 
should have been so active herself; we may 
question the degree and kind of responsibil- 
ity she assumes, but her fundamental concept 
is valid and of tremendous importance—a 
wholesome integration of the children into 
the community in an abnormal period of 
indefinite length, as a means of growth when 


growth appeared impossible. Should we not 
think of this as a major rather than as a 
minor concept, recognizing the difficulties 
in the way of its application, yet working 
always for its fuller and continuing realiza- 
tion through the slow growth of an ideal of 
action on the part of the parents? The 
family case worker, seeing the life of the 
family as a whole, may help parents realize 
the need for constant growth for the child. 
She may interpret to them some of the ways 
by which growth is achieved. She may give 
them an awareness of the dangers with 
which our complicated civilization threatens 
this needed growth. She may, particularly 
with the families of the unemployed, inter- 
pret not only the harm to the child inherent 
in the present insecurity but—even more 
important—the opportunities for growth as 
a positive force most likely to prevent or 
offset the hurt. 


Editorial Notes 


Bridge Building 

OST of us are familiar with the ex- 
tensive educational program of the 
F.E.R.A. started under Civil Works Serv- 
ice and designed with twofold purpose— 
employment for unemployed teachers and a 
constructive use of leisure for workers who 
are either out of work or are working 
shorter hours than before the N.R.A. The 
program includes projects in workers’ edu- 
cation, classes for adult illiterates, parent 
education groups, classes in music and the 
other arts, vocational re-education, and 
nursery schools. There seems every likeli- 
hood that these various projects will be con- 
tinued for some time to come through gov- 
ernment financing and encouragement. The 
needs they are designed to meet existed 
prior to the depression and will continue 
during the coming years, regardless of the 
degree and kind of industrial recovery we 
may have. This particular program, there- 
fore, should be effectively integrated with 
other services already existing or planned to 

meet the social needs of human beings. 
It is this challenge that Hilda Smith 
expresses in her appeal to family social 
workers’ to help build a bridge between 


on See “A Bridge to Workers’ Education,” page 
0. 
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adult education and social work. While it 
is true that the F.E.R.A. projects are in no 
way limited to marginal social groups, it is 
also true that it is the individuals who are 
forced to live on a narrow economic margin 
who will be most likely to profit by them. 
Certainly many of those known to family 
agencies might find enrichment and widen- 
ing of horizons through participation in 
some of these adult education classes—and 
the nursery school offers to the child of the 
marginal family an opportunity for the same 
kind of early group experience that has been 
used by those who could pay for it. How 
far are social workers introducing their 
clients to these new resources? How much 
has been done to facilitate the entrance of 
the timid into a class in English, or art, or 
in parent education? How active is the par- 
ticipation of social workers in stimulating 
interest to take advantage of federal help in 
organizing local projects? The bridge Miss 
Smith suggests seems to us to involve more 
than one span. ‘ 

We do have instances where one or an- 
other of the challenges suggested above has 
been recognized and met. The development 
of the nursery school which Mrs. Galt de- 
scribes is one illustration.? In another small 


2 See page 114 of this issue. 








community the family agency has organized 
several classes for foreign women with the 
definite idea that the women will gain self- 
confidence and be able to graduate from 
these somewhat protected groups into the 
classes carried on by the local school depart- 
ment. From a dozen or more communities 
we hear of various types of classes under 
the auspices of family agencies—classes in 
parent education, in nutrition and home 
making, in the handicrafts, and, less fre- 
quently, of discussion groups for men where 
current economic and social questions are 
debated. Reports and documents from 
other agencies express an awareness of the 
acute need “to prevent the development of 
a large class of permanently unemployable 
persons in this country,” * a need which can 
only be met by an expansion of adult educa- 
tional activities and their integration with 
other social services. 

The bridge Miss Smith suggests might 
serve yet another purpose. Social case work 
has learned a good deal about ways of stimu- 
lating the interest of individuals. It has 
borrowed both consciously and unconsciously 


* Annual Report, New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 1932-33. 
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from the field of education. It has adopted 
and adapted and to some extent enriched 
skills originated by those whose primary 
interest is education. Some of these adap- 
tations have peculiar values in the teaching 
of adults whose response to content, for a 
variety of reasons, depends to a large degree 
upon the method of instruction. To give the 
adult student a sense of ease, a sense of par- 
ticipating in the educational process, to help 
him overcome his timidity and feeling of 
inadequacy are factors in his having any 
educational experience whatever. This sug- 
gests a sharing between the adult education 
group and the social work group which goes 
beyond the relationship fundamental to their 
common objectives and their mutual interest 
in individuals who need the services of both. 
Might it be possible to develop here and 
there some experimentation in the sharing 
of skills as well as in joint program plan- 
ning? The question as to just who shall or 
should take the initiative in such experi- 
ments may prove a stumbling block unless 
we take a hint from those who are experts 
in bridge building. As we recall the bridges 
we have seen a-building, the process usually 
begins at both ends simultaneously and the 
builders meet happily in the middle! 


Correspondence 


Several readers of THe Famiry have asked for 
@ clarification of some of the points made by Miss 
Clow in “What of the Future?” printed in the 
March, 1934, issue. They had assumed from read- 
ing the article that the Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association was carrying only so-called co-opera- 
tive cases and had no distinct case load of its own. 
We passed these inquiries on to Miss Clow and 
have received the following letter from her: 


To THE Eprtor: 

I can easily see how my article in THe FAMILy 
could have given the impression that our cases 
were largely on the co-operative basis. I suppose 
that emphasis came because we were anxious to 
interpret a new type of co-operative relationship 
between two agencies. 

In March, 1934, out of 1,103 “major under- 
care” cases, 519 were carried on the joint plan 
with the Department of Outdoor Relief; 287 cases 
were “service only” cases, receiving no relief 
from either the Family Welfare Association or the 
Department of Outdoor Relief and, therefore, 





known only to the Family Welfare Association; 
171 cases were carried by the Family Welfare 
Association for service and entire relief. The 
remainder of the cases making up the total of 1,103 
were largely C.W.A. cases or a very small group 
of cases receiving relief from other agencies and 
service from us. Of the 519 “joint” cases we 
gave additional supplementary relief to 153. 

I imagine that April and May will show a rise 
in the number of “joint” cases because of the 
cessation of the C.W.A. As far as our finances 
permit, we are decreasing the number of “joint” 
cases, taking over the full relief ourselves in such 
situations where service and relief do not lend 
themselves to separation. We are trying to make 
this decision on a case work basis rather than 
merely on the amount of relief involved. Of 
course, we would like to see the number of purely 
“service only” cases increased, but we do not hope 
for any substantial change in this number until 
the general economic situation in the community 
improves. Lucta B. Clow 

Associate Secretary, Family Welfare 
Association of Milwaukee 


June, 1934, The Family 
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Book Reviews 


HILD Dependency IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Emma O. Lundberg. Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., 1933, 149 pp., $1.25. 


Emma O. Lundberg deserves the highest credit 
for this statistical study of child dependency, pub- 
lication of which was made possible by the Child 
Welfare League of America. Her discussion of 
the importance of statistics in the field of depend- 
ency is particularly pertinent: 

Statistics on dependency afford a basis for study 
of the factors producing dependency and neglect. 
Collection of social data for statistics should be 
part of a program of educating individual institu- 
tions and agencies in record keeping. . . . The 
facts gathered should be analyzed by state welfare 
departments and interpretations made to child wel- 
fare organizations and citizens. . Life must 
be breathed into social statistics so that they will 
not be dry facts with academic value alone, but 
will reveal human situations of vital importance 
in the development of social programs and will be 
a real factor in social treatment by every child- 
caring organization in the state. 

The study covers 31 states and the District of 
Columbia and includes dependent and neglected 
children under the care of public and private insti- 
tutions and agencies (a few computations are made 
for the entire country on the basis of this and other 
studies). The figures given are as of July 1, 1930. 

Miss Lundberg reports 209,832 dependent and 
neglected children. Of these, 191,687 were in insti- 
tutions or foster family homes, while the remaining 
18,145 were under supervision in their own homes 
(this figure does not include children under 
Mothers’ Aid grants). The study reveals 1,141 
institutions and 297 child placing agencies in the 
states covered (including 24 institutions under 
fraternal auspices and 36 state and local public 
agencies or officials placing children). 

A special section on children in families receiv- 
ing Mothers’ Aid indicates a total of 181,991 chil- 
dren benefiting by such grants on July 1, 1930, in 
the states studied. The figures would be more 
valuable had it been possible to break them up into 
age, sex, and race groups. The author attempted 
to do this but found it impossible to obtain infor- 
mation on this basis from all the states, so the 
figures include children from infancy to 18 and in 
some instances up to 21. 

Miss Lundberg’s tables show rates of depend- 
ency per 10,000 total population in given states and 
cities. The rate for the 31 states is 23 dependent 
children per 10,000 population, with a range of 
from 41 per 10,000 in New Hampshire to 7 per 
10,000 in South Dakota. The median for the 31 
states is 18 per 10,000 population. 

With respect to the auspices of various child 
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caring organizations, it was found (when 24 insti- 
tutions under fraternal auspices were excluded) 
that 12 per cent of the institutions were under 
public auspices and 88 per cent under private. Of 
the child placing agencies 64 per cent were under 
private auspices and 36 per cent under public (the 
36 state and local public agencies or officials plac- 
ing children were excluded in this computation). 

This book, it seems to me, is a strong argument 
for the extension of well directed public auspices 
in child welfare. It is practically impossible, under 
the present situation, for social statistics to be col- 
lected and evaluated on a uniform basis. State 
departments of social welfare must be greatly 
strengthened in leadership if basic social statistics 
as presented in this study are to be utilized effec- 
tively in shaping state-wide policies and programs. 

The author urges that the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau assist the states in planning and im- 
proving the quality of their records and reports, 
and that national statistics on child care and pro- 
tection be undertaken biennially or more frequently 
by the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Census in co-operation with the child 
welfare departments of the states. The Child Wel- 
fare League of America has published a statistical 
data card prepared by Miss Lundberg as a basis 
for compiling state-wide figures. 

Certainly Miss Lundberg has made a contribu- 
tion to inductive reasoning and has furnished the 
children’s field with significant data on this basis. 
It now remains for us to move forward in treat- 
ment and prevention of dependency and neglect. 
We need, too, a similar study in delinquency. 

Leonarp W. Mayo 
New York School of Social Work 


HE Younc Manuoop or Stups LOonNIGcGAN: 
James T. Farrell. Vanguard Press, N. Y., 
1934, 412 pp. $2.50. 


The specimen is burnt on the edges and raw in 
the middle. This is a scientific study of faults in 
the oven temperature. 

It used to cost $50,000 to survey city areas 
and to make recommendations as to home, school, 
church, and environment, with statistics and com- 
mittees and subsidized publication. This intensive 
study of a youth of low I.Q. and low emotional 
stability, emphasizing what he feels, says, and does, 
serves the same ends. 

The nervous ones who stand shocks better if 
stated as generalizations should read this case to 
see what the urban male can take between the year 
of his first long trousers and his twenty-seventh 
birthday. 
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The youth does not stand it too well—he is 
already a split personality. He is on the strictly 
narcissistic level, has no hero, has both daydreams 
and nightmares, is in conflict between right and 
wrong, fears illness and death. The religious nos- 
talgia of the sermon and the smashing sexuality 
of the last drunk are the peaks of the emotional 
attitudes. 

As would be expected, he is never alone and he 
has nothing spiritual except tradition. The func- 
tion of that tradition in his parents and in the 
Roman Catholic church is told remarkably. In 
spite of his world of flesh and devil, the tradition 
is such that all the daydreams are of praise and 
achievement, not of money or material things. He 
moves back and forth between the intoxication of 
drink and the intoxication of prayer, innocent of 
everything except the desire for strong stuff. He 
does not mind getting gonorrhea—which is manly— 
but fears bootleg liquor—which affects the kidneys. 

The data on the gang spirit and the idea of 
woman are important and there are choice bits on 
what a house painter thinks about and how a young 
man feels toward the old folks, Negroes, Jews, and 
the movie queen, Gloria, wild flower of Alaska. 

The story is too long (all case histories are too 
long) and it lacks selection, suspense, and relaxa- 
tion—therefore lacks form. The record goes 
toward science instead of art and is almost a tech- 
nical study of waste. The prologue and epilogue 
unite perfectly in a prophecy about the future of 
certain urban neighborhoods. 

Lura BEAM 
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